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The Radical Review thus states a great distinction: | 
“The device of the American citizen,—‘ I am as good 
as you;’ the device of the future American citizen 
will be, ‘ You are as good as myself.’ ”’ 


It has been decided to hold the next meeting of the 


opening sermon. 


The Woman’s Conference and the Western Sunday 
School Society are both preparing to have stirring and 
earnest meetings in St. Louis in May, in connection 
with the meeting of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence to be held there. . 


Now that “ Charles Egbert Craddock” is found to 
be a modest little woman, none the less feminine be- 
cause her talent had previously been recognized as 
manly, would a ballot from her hands be more dan- 
gerous to the State to-day than if her nom-du-plume 
held good for election day. 


When in a so-called orthodox pulpit is heard such 
utterance as the following, can we say that the great 
march of progressive thought is taking place alone in 
the so-called “liberal” ranks? 

“In heathen sages and moralists, I gladly recognize 
the beginings of His guidance, faint foregleams of a 


better dawn. * * * As in the life of Christ, so in the 
old and new testaments, two elements are manifest, the 
human and the divine; and to deny, obscure, or forget 
either element has perilous results for mind and heart. 
The heavenly treasure is in earthen vessels, that all 


derogatory, how different the effect. 
Western Unitarian Conference in St. Louis, at the. 


' 


Church of the Messiah, on May 5to 8. Rev. William | 
Ellery Copeland, of Omaha, Neb., is to preach the 


| 


and race peculiarities of the writers. Welcome, then, 
be the widest research which discloses to us the style, 
the cast, the coloring which divine truth takes as it 
passes through human hearts and comes through 
human lips.”’ | 


—* 


No word is better fitted for Lenten meditation than 
“srncERITY.” For want of it women’s hearts are 
broken, children’s lives are blasted, the plans of young 
men and women miscarry, and the labors of men curse 
them. Seek this saving grace that will save the higher 
instincts from being thwarted by petty policy. 


* With truth and purity go other gifts, 
All other gifts come clustering to that.” 


At the hearing of the remonstrance against woman 
suffrage at the State House, Boston, March 9, one 
could not help noticing how hearty and genuine was 
the applause when a noble sentiment was spoken 
regarding womankind, whether it was by remonstrant 
or petitioner. But when a sentiment was made 
If it be indeed 
a fact that the heart responds spontaneously to truth, 
this exhibition was not without its significance. 


It is an awful thing to sit in judgment upon the 
human soul; we sometimes wonder if even the Infinite 
Goodness can do it. This thought came to us when 
reading in the Life of George Eliot the stern decision 
of her father to cast her off because he judged she 
was found wanting in a proper appreciation for reli- 
gion. Only those who have not touched the infinite 
mysteries of that tolerant, pitying, forgiving love that 
lies enshrined in God himself, can ever be so daring. 


Easy-chair churches may be all right, but it is 
twelve persons sitting on stools and wondering how 
their own lifted life may lift the life of their neigh- 
borhood that makes the true church. Methodism re- 
ceived its greatest momentum for usefulness when it 
met in barns, and Quakerism has told mightily for the 
spiritual life of men without cushioned pews and 
groined roofs. The kingdom comes not always with 
elegance, and the saving gospel is seldom the gospel 
of ease. 


Rev. W. G. Babcock, whose list of ills beginning 
with “I’’ published in the Boston Commonwealth, 
we mentioned in a recent number, sends the following 
on the sametheme: “I long for the time when Sun- 
day-schools and churches will make it their chief busi- 
ness to do away with the infirmities, iniquities and 
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imperfections beginning with the selfish letter L. Hee| For the benefit of those who still think that agnosti- 
£ they arein force: Idiocy, idleness and ignorance, illness, | cism or materialism are necessarily coupled with im- 
? ill-will, and impatience, imperiousness, impoliteness | moralities, we are bound to state that The Radical 


and improvidence, impurity, imprudence and indiffer- 
ence, indecency, inconsiderateness and inconsistency, 
indolence, inebriety and infidelity, ingratitude, inhu- 
manity and injustice, insanity, intemperance and in- 
tolerance, insensibility and insincerity, irascibility and 
irritability.” 


EEO —— 


The Christian Life comes over from England to tell 
us that the Church Times of this country is troubled 
with a new Hymn-book, because one-half of its ninety- 


three American hymns are “from Unitarian pens.” Per- 


haps if the lyrical element in orthodoxy could be in- 


market with home production. John Burroughs says 
that the song of the bird is an anticipation and not a 
remembrance. 
birdlings are hatched. On the same principle only 
those can write great hymns who have great hopes. 


The Chicago Tribune is publishing in its Saturday 
issue a series of articies entitied “Genius at Home,” 
by Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold, a frequent and wel- 
come contributor to Unrry columns. In last Satur- 
day’s issue (March 14) isa graphic account of the life 
and loves of Goethe, whom the author characterizes as 
“one of these genial and warm-hearted men who love 
too much rather than too little.” The papers already 
published in this series include Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Byron, to be followed shortly by articles 
on the home life of Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, and perhaps others. 


The Radical Review of March 15, which has just 
reached our table, is the first appearance of this paper 
since November 8, 1884, and the editors, with pathetic 
dignity and kindliness, announce that it is probably 
the last issue, frankly stating that the only cause for 
the suspension is a financial one. There are not 
enough people who need this kind of a journal who 
are willing and able to pay for it. We read the mean- 
ing of life and the significance of the universe in very 
different terms from the editors of this paper, and the 
great words of faith and religion, ‘God,’ “Soul,” 
“Immortality,” which they do without, are indis- 
pensable to us ; but, notwithstanding this honest dif- 
ference, we express our sincere sympathy with our 
exchange, and shall miss it from our table. We have 
greatly admired, and have had entire sympathy with 
the high ethical standard, the wholesome passion for 
reform, the clean ideals of this paper, and whatever 
its defects may have been, and however it may have 
failed, as it seems to us, to touch the permanent ideals 
of the soul, or to go the whole round of human life, yet 
we cordially say that it dies from too much excellence. 
Its standards were not popular enough to please the 
crowd it would help, and its conscience was too high 
to avail itself of the many “tricks of the trade” by 
which the “smart newspaper man” “raises the wind.” 


Reference and Reading 


creased somewhat it might be able to supply the hymn | St. Louis branch of the Western Woman’s Unitarian 


Review raised the ethical standards of its would-be 
Christian antecedent. The advertising columns were 
cleansed of objectionable but very profitable matter, 
and its editorial department has been conducted with- 
out any slavish dread of Mrs. Grundy, or flippant de- 
sire to make the paper “go.” In the realm of prac- 
tical morals, social reform, and mental emancipation, 
Unity, in the death of The Radical Review, has lost 
a fellow-laborer. 


—_ — —_ 


Again we want to call attention to the admirable 
List issued monthly by the 


Conference. 


The one for February is before us. The 


topicis, “The Bible in the Light of Modern Criticism,” 
The sky-lark sings her best before the 


and the lis teontains reference to twenty-two different 


authors, and, when necessary, to chapter and page. It 


contains the names of the most representative interpret- 
ers of modern thought. The topic for March is 
“Jesus Christ from a Unitarian Standpoint.” These 
lists are valuable enough to serve other than the pass- 
ing interest of a local society. If the women of St. 
Louis will edit the year’s work when completed, we 
will make a Unrry Leaflet of it. 


In Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, when the furies 
have so tortured the hero that he cries: 


“Ah, woe! Alas! pain, pain, ever, forever.” 
the earth comes to minister to him, saying to her son: 


“'To cheer thy state, 
I bid ascend, those subtle and fair spirits 
Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought.” 


What a suggestion of truth lies here! Who that 
has suffered, for whatever cause, has not found solace 
in thought? The spirits of the mind sent to Prome- 
theus were love, self-sacrifice, wisdom, poesy. How 
many souls, brooding in dejection and pain over 
wrongs suffered, have not been uplifted from that 
dejection by contemplation of some beautiful affection, 
noble self-sacrifice, sage’s precept, or divine poem? 


One of the amenities of the mdAth is a “Word 
more about America,’ from Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
the Nineteenth Century Review. To those of us who 
have been on the anxious-seat since the first assurance 
of Mr. Arnold’s intended visit to this country, it is 
somewhat disappointing, as being more strictly a word 
more about England, Ireland, and the Colonial office. 
But even in this there is some salvage, for, since 
when Mr. Arnold writes, one never knows what game 
he will bag on the way, it is in this capacity that our 
country and its institutions serve in a general review 
of his own land at the present outlook. There isa 
sly poke at Sir Lepel Griffin, who said such flattering 
things about us in the Fortnightly last year, and 
whose distilled venom has more recently been gathered 
into book form. A quaint bit for praise is that “the 


American does not take his rich man so seriously as 
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we do ours,” and he suspects that the American mil- 
lionaire who adds deer-forest to deer-forest in the 
English domain must regard his performance as a 
colossal stroke of American humor. Whether our in- 
stitutions are good or bad, we learn that they fit us, 
and that we feel at home in them. Mr. Arnold says 
he “had the pleasure of dining with Mr. Bancroft in 
Washington, and however he may overlaud (in Sir 
Henry Maine’s opinion) the preéstablished harmony 
of American democracy, he had at any rate invited to 
meet me half a dozen politicians whom in England 
we should pronounce to be members of Parliament of 
the highest class, in bearing, manners, tone of feel- 
ing, intelligence, information.” 


The Register says that the two practical problems 
of Unitarianism are to-day namely; (1) to enrich its 
worship; (2) to enlarge its work. Yes, and to accom- 
plish the latter it must multiply its workers outside of 
the parishes; instead of condensing and centralizing 
and dreading the amplification of its activities, let it 
diversify its organizations, and let every organization 
have aright arm, and every right arm its sword of 
the spirit; the National Conference should have its | 
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tant truth concerning pre-natal influences, too persist- 
ently overlooked by many who talk much of science 
and scientific generation. “ We lay great stress upon 
pre-natal influences; and in our circles of intelligence 
and cultivation the woman, to whom it has been said 
by the overshadowing heavenly messenger, ‘ Hail, full 
of grace!’ retires into her holy of holies to burn incense 
upon the altar of her moral nature for the few months 
which she considers the time when she may impress 
herself most potently upon her unborn offspring. All 
this is excellent, and I would not offer one word to 
discount its value. But, dear, earnest, conscientious 
mother, let me remind you of the whole truth. You 
have been the sacredly trusted custodian of one of the 
germs which enter into the embryo of that being which 
during a few months you guarded with such jealous 
care—during all the years of your life. You have 
had many opportunities to impress yourself for 
good or ill upon the maternal portion of this very 
embryo during all these years; and the virtues of a 
few months will not take away the moral deformi- 
ties which you may have transmitted during all this 
time. Nor, on the other hand, will the caprices, some- 
times incident to this period, have power to destroy 


secretary in the saddle; the A. U. A., instead of its|the goodly heritage which that child has received 
two, should have its five secretaries at work: the pres- | from all your preceding years of pure and upright 
ent incumbents to continue to foster headquarters i in- | living and thinking. * * * And how about the sons 
terests, as they so well do—one to superintend its | : ‘of whom we have great hopes, after they have ‘ sown 
investments in the East, one to do the same in xg Preoene wild oats’? What ‘pre-natal’ influences are 
West, and one to be Bishop of the South. Thechurch- | they already bringing to bear upon possible potential 


building fund should have its secretary, whose busi- 
ness it would be to put the present $45,000 promptly 
and economically into church walls, and then the de- 
nomination would be ready to give him another 
$50,000. The Western Conference should keep its 


individuality, magnify its Chicago headquarters, and | 


twenty of our States should have their State bishops. 
The fewer the churches, the-more to do; the more 
churches, the more to do with. When this becomes 
the burning ideal of the denomination, then there 
will be music along the whole line. And, gentlemen, 
the money will be forthcoming. Where there is a 
will, there will be a wey. 2 


The New Era for alia saline: Dr. Leila G. 
- Bedell’s paper on “ Evil Social Tendencies, and How 
to Counteract Them,” read before the Woman’s Uni- 
tarian Association, of Chicago, at their January meet- 
ing. A most bracing and wholesome paper it is—one 
of the early forerunners of the great ethical literature 
that is to come—-in which the principles of evolution, 
environment and heredity will be brought to bear 
upon practical ethics more potently than ever the 
sanctions of a supernatural theology have been in the 
past.. In this paper we are told that “we may, if we 
will, become prodigies in virtue as well as in mind or 
muscle,” and that “no one is so cursed by evil ten- 
dencies, derived through heredity, but that he may 
starve them out by neglect or crowd them out by 
force of will, by diligent cultivation of the remnant 
of good that surely exists in the most depraved.’ Dr 
Bedell thus forcibly presents by far the most impor- 


human lives with which they are entrusted ?”’ 


OPEN LETTERS. 


| To think of the good things born, to at once vanish, 
in letters! It might be well to have an “Open Let- 
ters’ department in Uniry, to catch and cage some of 
our shooting stars. For instance, here comes a word 


upon 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF WORSHIP. 


“The article in the last Unrry (February 16), about ‘A Blessing 
on the Day’ calls to my mind a problem that I have not yet 
solved, regarding the future of what I willname Oral Worship. 
I have always looked upon family worship as something beanu- 
tiful, helpful, natural, at least once natural, natural it may be to 
many men, but fast becoming unnatural, no longer sponta- 
neous. My question is: How far is this change, that has to so 
great an extent taken place within our memory, inevitable? To 
what extent is it to be ascribed to a waning religious conscious- 
ness, and how far to a transformation of religious conscious- 
ness? Iam strongly inclined to ascribe it to the latter. 

“My explanation is this: As our conception of the object 
of worship is enlarged, in proportion as we come to think of 
God as the All, as the Unity, the Tendency, the universal 
Providence, the all-including Purpose, the Power not ourselves 
and the power in ourselves, the ‘ Over-Soul’ and the indwelling 
Spirit—in proportion to the height, breadth and inclusiveness of 
our conception of the object of worship, of reverence, of trust 
and aspiration—will be the difficulty of bringing that reverence 
to a focus, of directing it towards its object. In other words, 
the greater our thought of God, the greater the difficulty and 
the less the tendency to objectize that thought (if that is the 
right expression). It has seemed to me that in the nature of 
the case, all oral worship consciously directed towards an object 
must be, in a sense, idolatry; that is, that the finite being can 


bes consciously worship a part or one aspect of the Life, 


Power, Purpose, Providence, Soul. I am never disturbed 
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by the fact that men worship the Virgin Mary or Jesus: I 
am only disturbed by the fact that there are those who do not 
look up, do not see or conceive of anything worthy of worship. 

“Tt seems to me inevitable that sooner or later the religious 
sentiments will tend less and less towards expression directed 
to an object, and will more and more find larger utterance in 
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“ PARKER, A REPRESENTATIVE UNITARIAN.” 


“It has long been clear that in England,and among the 
|younger men here, that was his recognized position. This 
step commits the A. U. A. to his companionship, and we can 
forget its tardiness in its apparent spontaneousness now. I 


life. I do wish, however, that we could get into the habit really think there will be a sort of light-heartedness in the 


a , ranks with the feeling that an act of justice has beendone. I 
aa et tan piper Bm bs pond oe dice Diels Reg | feel like congratulating the denomination on this EMANCIPATION 
natural expression of a sentiment of reverence, gratitude and AOt. ' 
love directed towards an object. Atthe same time I doubt the| And like thanking the man behind the desk, who 


wisdom of this wish. He who feels that ‘Himself from God) planned and brought about the act of recognition I 
he cannot free,’ will not be moved to address God." add. But this is not all that Unitarians owe Theodore 

This two-faced word reveals the thought of many | Parker’s memory: let our belated recognition take shape 
hearts to-day. But when one ceases to speak to God | still more marked, in some graceful, whole-hearted 
because “ pr + rege f ie nim, « is my ey ve | act of reparation! Are not we ready now to rise to 
the trouble of the prepositions? From , for God, | that,—frankly to own the long mistake, frankly say, 
of him, to him,—it makes small difference; just as the | “The man si a Prophet, Re os knew it not,” and do 
noun-name—Mother Mary, Father, Jesus, God, or) ourselves the honor of giving him honor due? Not 
Ever Blessed Nature,—makes little difference. The | for his sake, indeed, so much as for our own and that 
logic which trips the feet at last lifts the feet; and, | of the Faith we love; it is his due, but to give it is our 
meanwhile, contradict yourself into self-expression! | need. And as for those who, following their light 
Break enough logic, and one makes a music not far honestly, banned Parker forty years ago,—-for us to take 
away from the truth. the higher and the highest stand for Unitarianism in 


Why does the river seek the Sea? 
“ Itself from the God it cannot free.” | 
Rocks that trip the river’s flow 


Set its silence singing so! | 


Referring to the Channing, Parker, Emerson and | 
Martineau pamphlets, planned as four numbers of next | 


‘our day is ever the best way to honor the Fathers, who 
he their day and way did all they could to that same 


end. If Parker is recognized to the extent of printing 
the dollar-volume of his works, it makes it the more 
natural that in other ways heshould take his real place 


year’s “ Church-Door Pulpit,” each writer to be repre next to Channing’s side,—not equal, to our mind, but 
; vre- 


sented by a score or more of his noblest passages, 
—referring to these another friend calls for 
A CRISP GOSPEL. 


“There never was ‘an affirmative gospel in paragraphs’ so 
attractive, so effective, I verily believe, as ours, as it exists 
in the writings of our best men. There is something tingling 
and revolutionary, I believe, in our thought, administered often 
and in small doses. We have worked heavy artillery too much, 
where what was wanted was rifle-shots. We forget that it takes 
a man of culture, of literary education, to sit down to a cul- 
tured article or take in a philosophical discourse. The mil- 
lions are caught, their attention arrested, by penetrating sen- 


tences or crisp paragraphs. Such need to be sought out and 


set in order for our use, and the men you name are rich in 
them.” ; 


May the churches all think so, too, and subscribe 
largely for the Church-Door Pulpit. A minister who 
has lately gone to a country parish, sends in 

A PARISH CONUNDRUM. 

“As yet we are a democratic body; social differences, except 
in two or three cases (confined, of course, to the ladies) are yet 
unmarked. I am never reconciled to the fact’”—why is ita 
fact?—“ that the judge, the doctor and lawyer can meet the 


carpenter, the farmer and blacksmith, etc., but Mrs. Judge, Mrs. 
Lawyer, etc., cannot meet Mrs. Blacksmith and Mrs. Farmer.” 


Will anybody answer? One who has lately left his 
parish tells 


A MINISTER'S DISCOVERY. 


““Now that I have left , [ have discovered that, with all 
its limitations, I loved it very much. I cannot help seriously 
wishing that the clouds were as beautiful overhead as they are 
after they float into the sunset light. Did it ever occur to you 
that the memory of a joy may be worth more than the joy its- 
self? The joy was but for a season, but the memory of it 
endures.” 


A friend in Boston, & propos of the one. volume 
“Theodore Parker,” which the American Unitarian 
Association hopes soon to publish, speaks of 


‘the only second. He stands there in our history, he 


ought to stand there in our gratitude and pride. 

_ The last name-named brings into our arms a Unrry 
girl just heard from, away out on the prairies. Her 
home is a little lonely frontier post of the Liberal 


: 


Faith, and she probably the one representative in all 


the counties around of 
“UNCLE CHANNING.” 

| “ Edna Channing R is quite a little girl now; will soon 
_be three years old. Is a perfect picture of health. If anyone 
asks her, ‘What is your name?’ she emphasizes the Channing 
| pretty strongly. The picture of Channing still hangs in our 
home, and our little girl calls it‘ UncleChanning.’ ‘The Regis- 
ter and Unity still make their weekly and semi-monthly visits. 
Don’t know just how we could keep house without them. 
Everybody I have ever shown the Register to, likes it. I have 
found more Liberals in the last year than I ever thought lived 
here. They are singularly reticent. They will read what is 
given them, ask for more, but don’t seem to want to talk about 
even the verities of religion Do you find such people ?” 


We had heard there were such—in Africa. 
| o~ 
| 
| THE CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT SYMPOSIUM. 
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Below we give the hints promised in our last from our 
experience-meeting concerning the C. D. P. The 
committee interviewed by letter those societies who used 
it as a missionary tool during the last year, asking their 
estimate of its value, their advice as to its continuance, 
and who should be asked to preach at their church- 
door. One hundred and seven different names were 
recommended. Of the twenty-nine receiving the 
highest number of votes, twelve had already been 
heard the year before, and nine others had been 
invited by the committee to speak this year, making 
twenty-one out of the twenty-nine, showing that the 
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the committee had anticipated quite fairly the consen- sermons should be circulated as tracts. When there 
sus of its constituency. As to the value of the little | is space on the sheet, I would have two or three rare 
tool, which, be it remembered, small as it is, distributed | verses or short sayings of the wise of all ages—some- 
30,000 pamphlets last year into missionary hands thing in the line of the sermon. My “ideal” would 
that keeps many of them still a-going — we let our | be to have the sermons so good as to warrant their 
correspondents give a part of their testimony below. | being put in a volume at the end of the year—though 

Boston.— Jamaica Prats Socrery.— Most people | I fear this would be only embalming them. * * * 
hereabouts have a surplus of reading, and on the|0n each sermon announce the subject of the next, 
simple merits will not subscribe for more. If I knew |1£ it has any special value. 


any way of getting them into the hands of other; Geneva, Int.—lI do notthink our people have been 
people than the Unitarians I should be specially glad. | especially interested in the C. D. P. the last year. 
** * You must not set it down to apathy if our people | * * * The idea has been prevalent among us that the 
find in the Register and the Boston dailies about as | discourses have not been of the newest, highest, most 
many sermons as they want. advanced thought of the day. 


Bupa, Iiti.—They are very generally read with us,| Hosart, Inprana.—The C. D. P. is doing good and 
and liked; and many are mailed to friends after being | should be continued. We will, no doubt take it the 
read. I hope the plan will be continued. ‘coming year. I see no improvement to be made in 

Burrato, N. Y.—Would have sermons to teach | the general plan. * * * The last year’s publications 
pure and positive religious beliefs, as op to| have done much good. The one by Theodore Parker 
agnosticism and nothingarianism. Would rebuke the | Will always keep traveling and gain momentum as it 
indifference of Liberalism to religious life, actions, | °€S. 
worship, customs and institutions. As to preachers! Kerrnse, N. H.—Let the sermons be from Western 
for C. D. P. would say: The best, wisest, most|men. Your Unity Mission on Prayer is the thing. 
reverent, selected from neither extreme (radical or Take “ God” for subject and do as with “‘ Prayer”; or 
conservative) of the Unitarian body. “Service,” “Hope,” “Holiness,” “The Church,” 

Buruinetoy, Vr.—But how do you think a thing so |“ The work of Jesus,” etc., etc. * * " You want a 
good, and selection so wise can be bettered? Or why thinking man’s best thought. * * * Why not have a 
do you think so? “Let the hen set,” I say—which is few women in? 

a Vermont saying, but good enough for Massachusetts| Lawrence, Kan.—Ten copies are distributed among 
or Minnesota. ‘the students by one of their own number. I hear 

CamBripGE, Mass.—I can testify to the excellence nothing in relation to it by way of comments, but I 
of the course, for the most part; and, indeed, thought | hope it will be continued. 

Dole’s sermon alone quite worth the investment. But Another writes from the same place: “Go on? em- 
I do not think there is a demand here for its continu- | phatically, yes; but condense; six pages, or their 
ance, and I have had no chance to judge of it else- | equivalent, would be better than eight. * * * Avoid 
where. controversy. Every one, I think, feels that he is not 

Curcaco, Unrry Cuurcu.—Reduce the number of understood by his opponents. A clergyman called 
C. D. P. from 75, which Unity Church has been pay- orthodox writes me: * When I read in the sermons 
ing for, to 25, as that is all that can be used in this | Which you send strictures on the so-called orthodoxy, 
church. I do not seem to recognize in the description any or- 

—Au1 Sours’ Cxurca.—We must increase our sub- | *hodoxy that I have ever known.” He adds: “I am 


titel = lways glad to learn what people have to say about 

scription from 25 to 50 copies for next year. There * W8Y5 8 é 

are never enough to go round, when the pastor gives. em iis. on ROS - ee 3" — t Too my about 

his colleagues at the door a minute’s introduction, and - ~ Poca hheses i. aig ; " oe tae : ys per e 

the deficient supply is disappointing to many. Dee For Gy OMe. eae sO een it ; D ere St ee 
Crxcrnnati, O.—By all means go on with it. * * * ig asiceaits ym — av nv rg P d “si ‘~ ” pe 0 aay 

Have heard it said that C. D. P. would be easier read- mp CERIN, OF. WIRD WHA. BA SORE. ROP: SEEee 


Ea =", ‘ Those of antagonistic faith can never do justice to 
a if the type were larger, and not divided in two| oan other. The Protestant never does justice to 
columns. 


‘the Romanist, nor the Romanist to the Protestant. 

Davenport, lowa.—This I can say, in the name of The Republican cannot do justice to the Democrat— 
our P. O. Mission Com.—Go on with the publication. the Democrat cannot do justice to the Republican. I 
Our committee consider the sermons the best material | like to know what my Shaker brother has to say about 
they have—satisfying people best—except, perhaps, his own Zion, its principles, its beliefs and practices; 
the Savage and Chadwick sermons. but when he speaks—which he seldom does—about 

Frankuin Faris, N. H.—Let certain large and per- | the principles, beliefs and practices of the Unitarians, 
tinent topics be considered in some of the sermons’ I turn the deaf ear. Our C. D. P. is not only for the 
Twenty best sermons from “twenty best preachers’. | edification of Unitarians, but for the whole world who 
ought to have a permanent value. * * * It is not/will read it. Thousands are anxious to know what 
our congregations, already surfeited with sermons, ground we occupy, the principles we enunciate, and 
who most need the OC, D, P, discourses, These twenty the spirit and methods of our work, Sermons which 
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affirm great truths, which preach a gospel of love and 
good will to all—a gospel of purity and peace—a gos- 
pel of brotherhood and fellowship, and a blessed des- | 


a 


not help thinking that the C. D. P. deserves to live 
for the real good it is doing. 


Tawas Crry, Micu.—The publication of C. D. P. 


tiny for all—such sermons will be read by Congrega-| should be continued; it must certainly be of benefit 
tionaliste, Methodists, Baptists—in fact, by individual | to any thoughtful reader. * * * The policy of Unrry 


members of every denomination, both with interest| seems to be that of mild persuasion, to lead and 
and profit. Can we doubt this? Therefore I would | attract. Would it not be good occasionally to exhibit 


have our C. D. P. affirmative, not negative, proclaim- | true religion, or the facts upon which the now-a-days 


* * * 


to the writings of the Unitarian. * * * I think’ 
we ought to push earnestly, yet with wise discretion, 
our work—both of the C. D. P., and also of the Post 
Office Mission. There must be a powerful influence 
for good widely diffused by these two agencies which | 
have been set in motion. We shall reap an abundant | 
harvest if we sow broadcast our pure and inspiring | 
religious and reformatory literature. We will conse-_ 
crate ourselves to the work of sowing, let who may do} 


the reaping. | 

PuHILaDELPuiA, First Cuurcu.—I fear your broad 
sympathies make it too little distinctive as an Unita- 
rian series. My feeling is that you do a double good 
by drawing almost wholly on our own men—-so that 
readers may feel that they know where to go for more, 
and so to Unitarian churches and books. For the 
the most part they have good literature enough. We 
want to interest them in Unitarianism; not for owr 
sakes, but for theirs. 1 should care much less for the 
matter if it lost its distinctive character. * * * Then, 
to go much outside of our pulpits suggests that you 
couldn’t fill it from them—suggests a poverty that is 
not real. And then I do think there should be some 
sort of censorship. One or two have been pretty poor. 
I want all to be at least thoroughly good—tfirst-class, 
if possible. 

Quincy, IxLt.—F or our own church I should consider 
it a delightful luxury. So much good reading is ac- 
cessible and so many private persons have good col- 
lections, and so tolerant is the whole church interest 
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ing our beliefs—neither their wnbeliefs nor disbeliefs. | Christian doctrine rests, in its pure state and actuality, 
And I would not confine our C. D. P. deprived of all the deceptive inventions attached 


thereunto? 


Watia-Watia, W. T.—I only know that to me it 
has been a boon, the value of which can alone be 
estimated by the churchless.* * * Let the list of writers 
comprise strictly prominent leaders of our own faith. 
And let us have more sermons like Gannett’s “ Wrest- 
ling and Blessing” and Thayer’s “ Courage of our 
Ideas.” 


(Contributed Articles. 


VOICE OF THE SPRING. 


There’s a joy that is waiting for thee, 

There’s a hope, though thy bosom is sad ; 

O, list, then, O, list! to its sweet, thrilling tone, 
Let thy spirit believe, and be glad. 


Wildly bloweth the winter-cold wind, 

Bare and black are the boughs of the tree, 
And icily stretches the river away 

To a songless and desolate lea. 


But a spirit’s at work ’neath the sod— 
A spirit of beauty and power— 

Hand in hand with the sunshine and quickening rain, 
It shall rise into leafage and flower. 


And the joy that is waiting for thee 


in the city, that the sphere of C. D. P.’s influence 
is less than elsewhere. Some of my people, how- 
ever, consider it excellent, and say “‘Go on with the 
Ce #7 

Str. Louis, Cuurcu or tHe Unitty.—Get a good por- 
tion of tried sermons—why not some elsewhere printed 
but which, not known to our constituency, or now out 
of the market or only in bulky volumes, should be 
reproduced? A man is sometimes so poor a judge of 
his own work, or by some carelessness or lack of 
interest, tosses us what he happens to have. Did 
do justice to himself? 

St. Paut, Mrinn.—The general expression is that 
the C. D. P. is a good thing and ought to be con- 
tinued. From four or five parties I learned that they 
were sending them away to outside friends, while 
others, I found, considered them of sufficient value 
to want to keep a file for themselves. I also notice 
that strangers in our congregations are among the 


first to take them from the rack. After the second 
Sunday, if any are left, I take them and always find 


Is the joy of this new, happy birth ; 
Past the winter of doubt and the chill of despair, 
Shall thy heart be renewed as the earth. 


And the melody heard in the wood, 
And where the stream laughs to the sea, 

And that fervently quickens thy pulses with joy, 
Is the song of the spirit set free. 

M. G, 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


66 


IN ‘“ UNITY CLUBS’”’ AND CLASSES. 


(Second Puper.) 


As the chief purpose in our study of the government 
under which we live, whether it be in literary clubs or 
as individuals, is to make more intelligent and useful 
citizens, the method of study should be eminently prac- 
tical. We are to find out what our government is at 


I can- 


a place for them among my correspondents, 


the present day, and what share we can have in assist- 
‘ing to secure peace, justice and the general welfare, 
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| THE BEST ORDER OF STUDY. state, the county, city or town, to which it has dele- 

The first effort, then, must be to learn the mere gated the powers of local administration. The requi- 
technique, what the government actually is, its forms | Site information about the town or city can be obtained 
and its functions. Close upon this should follow a from the special charter Or the general law. A Wise 
critical study of the defects in it, what they are, and | caution will avoid attempting to master the minutiz 
how they can best be remedied. The thoughful Ameri- of city government, lest the zest for study be over- 


can finds himself on the threshold of the second | 
century of the nation’s existence as a republic, face 
to face with difficult political problems, of which the 
sanguine patriot of fifty years ago had little thought. 
The increasing power of Congress over the President 
and Supreme Court, Civil Service reform and the evils | 
of the “Spoils System,” the danger of irresponsible 
power in the adminisfration of large cities, the increase 
of municipal indebtedness and municipal taxation, now 
causing so loud a demand for municipal reform; the 
control of corporations enjoying the public franchise, 
the successful regulation of the liquor traffic, the 
problem of charity,—these and kindred questions 
that find a voice in editorials or review articles, awaken 
the conviction that the supreme test of our ability as 
a nation to endure may be yet tocome. The solution 
of such problems, and the changes in our government 
that are needed to avert the dangers, will fall within 
the province of statesmen and trained students of 
affairs; but their work in devising remedies will go for 
nought, if there shall not be at hand an awakened and 
enlightened public sentiment ready to enforce the 
application of them. Therefore let constructive, not 
destructive, criticism of the forms of our government 
be a natural supplement of an acquaintance with the 
forms. 

The historical method of study, the tracing back of 
the growth of institutions to their source, and the 
examination of the various forms which the same 
political organism assumes under varying conditions, 


detail. 


the study of comparative politics,—these are all invit- 
ing fields of inquiry for the special student; but those 
to whom such study is the mere avocation and not the 
vocation of life, cannot profitably enter therein. At 
least, they will be wiser not to do so until the elemen- 
tary knowledge of the government that now is has 
been thoroughly mastered. After that the fascinating 
quest through the past for the birth and growth of our 
forms of government may come as a rich fruitage to 
the earlier studies. 

It is a common plan in studying our own government 
to begin with the national government as illustrated in 
the Constitution of the United States, because that 
seems more important than the familiar state and local 
governments, though the latter have a closer bearing 
on our daily life. But the contrary method will prove 
more satisfactory, viz., to take up the national gov- 
ernment last in order, after studying carefully the 
town or city, and state. Of these the state constitu- 
tion should be examined first, as the state is the source 
of power for the town and city. These are created by 
it, are subject to its will, may be changed and even 
abolished by the state legislature. When the main 
features of the state government, which are largely 
legislative, have been mastered, the natural transi- 
tion is to the subordinate political divisions of the 


whelmed and dulled by the mass of uninteresting 
To know its main features is sufficient, unless 
the purpose of special study or the duties of public 
office make a more thorough acquaintance desirable. 
When the state and local governments are thoroughly 
understood, the student will find that his study of their 


scope, structure and methods has prepared him for a 


better comprehension of the great national govern- 
ment, which, coéxistent with the state governments, 
still exercises its powers in a different orbit. 

Not merely intelligence but character is needed to 
make up the true citizen. Some of the nation’s most 
dangerous enemies are men thoroughly versed in the 
methods and mechanism of our government, who use 
their expertness and knowledge for selfish ends to the 
harm of: the state. Side by side, then, with political 
science, which treats of the framework of government, 
its functions and the methods of its operation, comes 
the study of kindred matters, which may be loosely 
classed under the term Political Ethics, sueh ques- 
tions as the duties of citizens, the relations of citizens 
to the state and to each other, the nature of office- 
holding, the proper relations of the public legislator 
or officer to corporations that ask privileges from or 
the support of the state, the claims of party upon the 
citizen and the proper limits of his allegiance to party. 
The study of these questions ought to receive careful 
attention. 


LIVE METHODS OF STUDY. 


No one should be kept from beginning such studies 
by the seeming magnitude or difficulty of the task ; 
for with an earnest spirit and steady application even 
those who have little leisure will reap satisfactory 
results with much enjoyment. Nor should the natu- 
ral indifference which many feel to law and politics as 
dry subjects interfere with the success of any Unity 
Club or class attempting political education. Indiffer- 
ence will melt away under live methods of study. 
Clothe the dry bones of abstract principle or theory 
with the flesh of actual incident or example, and the 
thing that was lifeless will, by the blessed power of 
the imagination, come to life. This is well shown in 
that interesting book by Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, 
The Travelling Law School, wherein the reader, ac- 
companying a party of boys on an imaginary tour 
through the states, learns the main points of national, 
state and municipal law, as they are suggested by in- 
cidents and scenes of the journey. 
| Let the members of any club which is pursuing 
this study, exhaust their ingenuity, therefore, in giving 
‘color, vividness, life to their work. If they dwell in 
ithe capital of a state, they may see the legislature at 
work framing the laws of the state, and may trace the 
wish of the people from its birth in a petition till it 
becomes a law upon the statute book. The methods 
of local administration are open to inspection in every 
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municipality ; while the pages of the daily paper con- 
stantly furnish object-lessons in government by their 
legislative reports, the accounts of court trials, the 
legally published warrants and notices, the reports of 
government officials, etc. Such clubs might adopt 
to some degree the principle of imitation. Little 
children often play “school” and “church” with a 
gravity that both amuses and charms their elders. 
Children of a larger growth may with profit form 
mimic legislatures or courts, like the students of the 
Jesuit college at Santa Clara, Cal. These students 
divide themselves into a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives, and discuss in each body the political 
measures under consideration by Congress, observing 
the parliamentary forms which have a real signifi- 
cance when they are put in force under the noble 
dome of the Capitol at Washington. 


THE SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, 


One more word of counsel: All who are interested 
in serving their country well, as citizens, ought to join 
the Society for Political Education. This worthy or- 
ganization is entirely non-partisan in its character. It 
was formed in 1880 by citizens, who believed that the 
success of our government will depend on the active 
political influence of educated intelligence; they there- 
fore seek to awaken such an intelligent interest in 
government methods and purposes as shall tend to re- 
strain the abuse of parties and to promote party mo- 
rality. Any person can become an active member by 
sending the small annual fee to one of the secreta- 
ries, and this entitles him to the valuable pamphlets 
issued by the society during the year. The general 
secretary is W. C. Ford, 4 Morton street, New York; and 
the secretary for the Northwest is E.B.Smith, National 
Bank Building, Chicago. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York, are the general publishing agents of the society ; 
while the Western agents are Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. The Putnams make a specialty of books 
on political science, and send free upon application 
their “List of the more important works on political 
economy, political and social science, ete. 


Gero. L. Fox. 
Mr. Fox’s list of books to help classes in this study will 
appear in the next number of Unrry. 


————————— —— — — 


ANNIVERSARY ODE. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF MR. 
LONGFELLOW. 


A year ago today, and the ‘‘ Old Bells 
Of Boston” told to waiting, anxious hearts 
That all was over. Hushed was human speech— 
The busy town forgot its need of toil, 
And rich and poor donned holiday attire 
And wept together. He did sing for all, 
And all did weep for him. E’en children’s tears 
Fell for him, for they loved him and his song. 
QO, noble King of Song! thy reign ends not 
With death. 

Thy kingdom is the human heart ; 
And just so long as sympathy can soothe 
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So long thy kingdom will abide with men. 

And as the clouds shed dewdrops on the flowers, 
Or violets breathe their fragrance on the air, 
EK’en so thy poems, on our common lives, 

Shed sweet refreshment, and we love thy name. 
Surely “There is no death!” Such souls as thine 
Make all life seem immortal. The sunshine 
From out thy verse dispels the clouds of doubt 
With an effulgent glory. Hid with God 

Is all the future; yet enough is shown 

To stimulate our trust for all the rest. 

And as the rain-drop, tracing back its source, 
Finds it in mist of brook or ocean’s spray, 

So, from the depth of the Eternal Love, 

Springs individual being. Passing time 

Is but as links in the unending chain 

Which binds the whole together. Overhead 
Some stars shine brighter than the rest, yet each 
Adds glory to the whole ; beneath our feet 

The spring flowers bloom again, the breath of some 
Comes laden with a fragrance which delights, 
Some void of beauty, or of sweet perfume, 

Yet in God’s fields no mean weed blooms in vain. 


From filthiest pool as pure a drop of rain 
May be distilled as from the crystal river, 
And must we not believe that darkened lives 
Will, somehow, in God’s time, be glorified ? 
Exiia F. Stevens. 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 24, 1883. 


TEACHING OF GOD. 


. 
A PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, CHURCH OF 
THE UNITY, ST. LOUIS. 


The starting point for teaching a thought is the 
possession of that thought. If we attempt to teach 
the thought of another, which we have not thoroughly 
digested for ourselves, we shall probably succeed in 
teaching more of doubt than faith,—less of earnest 
living,—more of idle speculation. It follows that 
whatever thought of God is, for each one of us, noblest, 
truest, most god-like, is the thought which that one, 
in all earnestness and humility, should teach. We 
do not need to be particular that this thought which 
we teach is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. The fact is we do not know what that 
symmetrical truth is. We do need to be particular 
to point the way toward that apprehension of the 
Unknown which seems to be most satisfying and 
most helpful. 


This x in our equation, which always eludes our 
analysis,;-which is always present, yet so combined 
with all the rest that we cannot eliminate it,—what 
shall we do with it? If we attempt to solve it, we 
fail; if we neglect its influence, we miss our mark. 
If we have not got the dyspepsia too badly we may 
conclude that this x is beneficent,—that this power, 
not ourselves, does work for righteousness. 

In our discussion two weeks ago, this thought of 


Or words of hope encourage struggling souls, 


Mr. Arnold seemed with the majority to strike a 
responsive chord. Yet we ought not to judge our 
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children wanting in moral sensibility, if the eye fails | 
to light at such a statement as this. In the introduc- 
tion to the third edition of Greg’s Creeds of Christen- 
dom, which was written twenty-three years after the 
book was published, there is this passage: 


“T can find no words of adequate condemnation for the 
shallow insolence of men who are not ashamed to fling the 
name of ‘Atheist’ on all whose conceptions of the Deity are 
purer, loftier, more Christian than their own. Those who dare 
to dogmatize about His nature or His purposes, prove by that | 
very daring their hopeless incapacity even to grasp the skirts, 
or comprehend the conditions of that mighty problem. Even 
if the human intellect could reach the truth about Him, human 
language would hardly be adequate to give expression to the 
transcendant thought. Meanwhile, recognizing and realizing 
this with an unfeigned humbleness which yet has nothing dis- | 
heartening in its spirit, my own conception —perhaps from 
early mental habit— perhaps from incurable and very con- 
scious metaphysical inaptitade—approaches far nearer to the 
old current image of a personal God than to any of the sub- | 
limated substitutes of modern thought. Strauss’s ‘ Universum,’ 
Comte’s ‘Humanity,’ even Mr. Arnold’s ‘Stream of Tendency 
that makes for Righteousness, excite in me no enthusiasm, 
command from me no worship. I cannot pray to the ‘Im- 
mensities’ and the ‘ Eternities’ of Carlyle. They proffer me 
no help; they vouchsafe no sympathy; they suggest no com- 
fort. It may be that such a personal God is a mere anthro- 
pomorphic creation. It may be—as philosophers with far 
finer instruments of thought than mine affirm—that the con- 
ception of such a being, duly analyzed, is demonstrably a self- 
contradictory one. But at least, in resting in it, I rest in 
something I almost seem to realize; at least I share the view 
which Jesus undisputably held of the Father, whom he obeyed, 
communed with, and worshipped.” 


Such a statement from such a man shows plainly 
that it is not any want of power to think, or any want 
of willingness ‘to face the spectres of the mind and 
lay them,” that makes any statement, however just 
and helpful it may seem to one, appear unsatisfactory 
to another. 


How then shall we teach the children? Let the 
motto be “‘ Excelsior.”” Press toward the mark. See 
to it that the thought does not crystallize anywhere; 
but whatever position the child is in, lead the next 
step one step higher. When my little child climbs 
upon my knee, and listening to the talk, asks, “‘ Papa, 
who is God?” I cannot think a better answer than 
“God is love.” But we cannot always have such 
virgin soil; our children will meet and play with other 
children, and talk with “ children of a larger growth.” 
They will or may gather up somewhere the thought 
of the God who spends most of his time in heaven, 
but occasionally has business in this world, and if he 
is best able to gain his object by coming as a man, 
He will then walk and talk and eat with other men. 
To such a statement, answer, that this was Abraham’s 
thought, and there are those who stand now just about 
where Abraham stood more than three thousand years 
ago. Right here,.a little talk about the growth of 


Infinite. Do not say—so much is God, the rest is 
world, flesh, devil; as though all or any of these could 
be outside of the Infinite One. 
as best you can. 
justly of the thoughts of others, as you apprehend 
them. Time and the child’s own thinking must do 
the rest. 


Tell your own thought 
If interest does not flag, speak 


There is another idea abroad in the land, much 


| taught in schools and colleges, based on the argument 
from design. 


universe, He who thought out the adjustment of all the 


God, the creator, the planner of the 


parts; the laws which should be impressed upon mat- 


ter; the proper variety of climate for a habitable globe: 


the proper plant and animals for every land and sea; 


_He, who made all, piece by piece and set them in their 
proper place, as a watch maker makes and adjusts the 


parts of his watch—God, the Divine Architect! If a 


child gets this idea, and gets it badly, you ought to 


feel sorry for that child. The thought is as full of 
difficulties as the circular triangle. Is it circle, or is 
it triangle? Is God infinite or limited? Is he om- 
niscient, or does he learn from experience, and arrive 
at conclusions by processes? Does he plan? A per- 
son who has gone the length of this argument from 
design which Paley’s Natural Theology elaborates, 
will cease to be troubled by it, only when he swallows 
it whole and ceases to think, or rejects it. Robert 
Ingersoll may help those who can’t do better; in sub- 
stance he has said: “‘ Every workman is greater than 
the work of his hand; the watchmaker is greater than 
his watch; the builder greater than his house. Then 
Hé who made the worlds; He who made man is greater 
than they. He is so great that he never was created.” 
Cannot then smaller things exist as God exists, with- 
out being created. 

To put my idea of the right way of teaching this 
subject into the form of simile, let us say that you 
plant the seed of a noble tree in your garden. You 
watch—the ground swells, the leaf comes forth. Now 
you don’t want any leaves on your tree down there by 
the ground; but these leaves nourish the terminal bud 
which mounts upward,—you suffer them to remain. 
New leaves come out above, these fall off. Soon 
branches will appear down near the ground; but your 
ideal tree has no branches down there, and you can 
remove them now by a brush with the hand,—will you 
do it? A part of them you may brush away without 
harm; but if you are wise you will leave some branches 
strong and sturdy till there is more of development 
higher up. Then you will prune them away and leave 
a scar, no doubt, which will remain while that tree 
lives; but nature is generous, and will soon cover it. 
Thus the pruning goes on until the ideal development 
of that tree is reached. 


men’s thought of what God i is, as shown by the bogks 
of the Bible that were written at different times;—as 
Moses’ statement, “There shall no man see me and 
live”; J esus’,-—“ God is a spirit”; John’s,—‘ No man 
has seen God at any time,’’——might bear its fruit later 
in answer to the question—‘“ What do men think 
about God now”? If the question comes, avoid any 
attempt to define the Indefinable, or set limits to the 


The thought of God is not to be compassed by a 
definition. It cannot be transplanted full-grown; but 
from its earliest beginning to its latest development it 
is essentially a growth. The children that we teach 
from the state of their general knowledge and from 
the character of their surroundings, will have mitch in 
their thought that is of the earth earthy. Many 
branches will show themselves that are very far below 
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our ideal. Take care of the terminal bud. No creed 
like a firmament of brass is needed to protect it. But 
furnish the material for the growing thought, and 
when God—nature—-gives the growth, prune off the 


might be called the Augustan or Elizabethan age of 
Hebrew literature. It was in the reign of Hezikiah, 


B. C. 726 when Isaiah, Micah and Zachariah prophe- 
sied and wrote. The prophets were the Jehovah or 


785. About one-half a century later we have what 


lower branches with a loving hand. 
Wiii1m Bovron. 


LINES TO REV. WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS MINISTRY IN NEW BEDFORD. 


Of Quaker blood and Pilgrim stock, 
Firm in the truth as Plymouth Rock, 

A tender shepherd of his flock ; 

His soul full fed by inner liight— 

A burning lamp in error’s night, 
Shining, with added years, more bright. 


In silent majesty he met 

The bigot’s scorn, the friends’ regret, 
In faith and duty firmly set ; 

He knew that truth would win at last, 
The walls of error low be cast, 

By reason’s steady bugle blast. 


On life’s serene, high table-land, 

This calm, strong prophet took his stand, 
Truth’s universe at his command. 

In all God’s works he found no flaw, 

No print or sign of broken law— 

Order divine inspiring awe. 


Through good report and ill, his word, 

By pen and speech incessant heard, 

A million hearts have grandly stirred. 

Free thought, free speech, free truth he sought, 

And felt no victory dearly bought, 

Which freedom gave to fettered thought :— 

My Brother, you have grandly wrought ! 

A. J. Rica. 

Fall River, Mass., December 28, 1884. 


SHORT DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 


Aad 


THE GROWTH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. A common notion is that the Old Testament 
came down ready made from heaven. The true idea is 
that itis a growth. It grew up gradually. 

2. The Old Testament is a collection of books. It 
with the Apocrypha is all that is left us of ancient 
Hebrew literature. Much has been lost. 

3. The most ancient Israelites (those of the time 
of Moses and the Judges) had no written books, but 
they had their traditions and songs and laws which 
were handed down from father to son.. 

4. Perhaps the first writing was done in the time of 
David and Solomon, when some war songs were 


Reform party. They wished the people to worship 
only one God, which God was Jehovah. It was a 
long time before they accomplished their work. 

». About B. C. 640, Josiah came tothe throne. He - 
was a boy 8 years old. But when he had reigned 18 
years he was aroused by an astonishing discovery. 
In the temple which was being repaired, the priest 
Hilkiah said he found a book of the law. He brought 
it to the King and read it. It was our present book 
of Deuteronomy, which was written about this time, 
B. C. 623. (See II Kings xxii). 

6. In the year B. C. 586, Judah was carried captive 
into Babylon. Shortly before this captivity were the 
prophets Nahum, Zephaniah, Habukkuk and Jeremiah. 
During the captivity the Israelites collected into com- 
pact forms the scattered documents which recorded 
the history of their nation. These collections gave us 
the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel and Kings. There 
were also accounts of the doings of the patriarchs, of 
the slavery in Egypt, and the exodus from Egypt. 
These too were collected into compact forms. The 
ancient laws of the people were written out. To these 
were added Babylonish accounts of the creation and 
flood. These books when completed were brought 
together, possibly by Ezra. They are now the Penta- 
teuch, the so-called five books of Moses. 

7. In time the many proverbs and songs of the 
nation were collected, the last collection of these being 
as late as B. C. 150. 

8. The Hebrew Bible has three divisions: First, 
the “Law” (Pentateuch), which received its final 
form about 440 B.C. Second, the ‘“ Prophets,” 
which includes the historical books and received its 
final form about the close of the fourth century (800 
B. C. Third, the ‘“ Writings,’ including Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Ruth, ete. This canon was not closed 
until after Jesus, 90 A. D. The authority of the 
“Law” was greatest, that of the ‘“ Prophets,” next, 
and last the “ Writings.” 


SOCRATES.—IiI. 


THE SOCRATIC DOCTRINES. 


The doctrines of Socrates, as has already been inti- 
mated, were chiefly ethical. Whatever there may have 
been—and doubtless there was much—in the Socratic 
conferences to suggest to a mind like Plato or Euclid 
a science of the soul (psychology) or of ultimate 
knowledge dnd being (metaphysic), the fact remains 
that “ gnothi seauton,” “ know thyself,” was given by 
Socrates an application principally practical or ethi- 
cal: man should know himself in order to be and do 
better. Socrates assumed, of course, that truth was 


written. But the oldest books preserved in our old 
Testament are those of Amos, Hosea, and perhaps 
Joel. This was in the time of Jeroboam II, B. C., 


native to the mind, that all human knowledge was at 
bottom self-knowledge; but he did not make the 
the nature of mind as such a distinct subject of in- 


vestigation, nor did he identify wholly. or partly self- 


and reality. To judge from the Charmides, one of 
Plato’s earliest dialogues, he was not at all sure about 
the possibility of an abstract science of absolute know- 
ledge or being ; it was difficult for him to separate 
the form of knowledge from all concrete subject- 
matter. 

But Socrates did not refrain entirely from specula- 
tion concerning things not human. For while he 
hesitated on the threshold of the science of ultimate 
intelligence and reality and cast aside as futile the 
early natural philosophy, he was not without a theory 
concerning the ultimate character of nature. In his 
youth he was, according to the Phaedo of Plato, 
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knowledge with the knowledge of absolute intelligence | 


always agitating himself with questions about the 
mechanical causes and constituents of things. Anaxag- 


helped him to get beyond mechanical to final causes, 
in which alone he found satisfaction. Whether Plato’s 
statement is perfectly authentic or not, we find as we 
' turn the pages of Xenophon, that a favorite subject 
with Socrates is the beautiful and wise adaptation 
and order in nature, showing the care of the gods or 
providence (for the polytheistic and the monotheistic 
views are blended in the account) for the human 
family. The Socratic interpretation of nature is, how- 
ever, a series of pious reflections rather than a philo- 
sophie deduction. It does indeed subordinate nature 
to the idea of the good; but to judge from the 
Xenophontic account, the mechanical conception, 
though it does not wholly exclude, yet prevails over 
the organic; nature, though held to be animated by a 
soul, is conceived as a wise contrivance, chiefly for 
man’s benefit, rather than as a living, self-realizing 
organism* in which man occupies a superior place on 
account of his superior power of assimilating and 
synthetizing the elements of reality. This latter con- 
ception of nature we shall have occasion to examine 
when we reach Aristotle. The Socratic explanation, 
which is theological rather than philosophical, is the 
beginning of what is usually termed natural theology. 

Coming now to the doctrines that are character- 


istically Socratic, we find the first and most important: 


to be this: ‘ All virtue is knowledge.” Now, accord- 
ing to the Socratic conception of knowledge as defini- 
tion (see above), virtue must be a process in which 
the individual distinguishes himself from all things 
else, and yet at the same time unites himself thereto. 
The man of virtue therefore is not one who unreflect- 
ingly conforms to custom and law, nor one who 
absolves himself from all allegiance thereto, but one 
who comprehends and realizes the essence (for defi- 
nition is of the essence or real nature) of all his 
relations. Neither the old ethics of the poets, theo- 
logians, and people, nor the new ethics of the Sophists 
answers to the Socratic conception of virtue. From 
this it appears that from the Socratic ethics are prac- 
tically excluded asceticism and mere pleasure-seeking 
or hedonism; self-knowledge and self-determination 
in the Socratic sense are not the mere negation of the 
not-self and the isolated contemplation (introspection) 


* Xen., Mem., I., 4, and IV., 3. 
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and enjoyment of the individual self. Into this 
narrow view of self-knowledge and self-determination 
some of the lesser Socratics mistakenly fell; but 
individualism of just this sort could hardly follow 
from the Socratic dictam as Socrates meant it. The 
one-sidedness, if such there was, in his theory lay 
rather in the fact that by it he meant that knowledge 
was not only an indispensable condition, but the sole 
condition to virtue.* From this it followed that vice 
was simply ignorance, that to do wrong knowingly was 
better than to do right ignorantly. Character and de- 
liberate preference were thus not included among the 
elements of virtue. Socrates did not admit that there 
was any merit or virtue in the mere overcoming by force 
or character or will evilinclinations. Given knowledge, 


there follows, necessarily and immediately, virtue. 
oras, though not wholly satisfactory to him, had | 


“Now the rest of the world,” says Socrates, “ are of 
opinion that knowledge is a principle not of strength, 
or of rule, or of command; their notion is that a man 
may have knowledge, and yet that the knowledge 
which is in him may be over-mastered by anger, or 
pleasure, or pain, or love, or perhaps fear,—just as if 
knowledge were a slave, and might be dragged about 
anyhow. Now, is that your view? or do you think 
that knowledge is a noble and commanding thing, 
which cannot be overcome, and will not allow a man, 
if only he knows the difference of good and evil, to do 
anything which is contrary to knowledge, but that 
wisdom will have strength to helphim?”7 From the 
unity of virtue and knowledge it follows that the virtues 
are not many, but one.[ They are related to one 
another not as the parts of the face, but as the parts 
of gold, which are like one another and like the whole 
of which they are parts. One presupposes the rest 
because there is a necessary relation between them in 
and through wisdom or knowledge. They are not 
merely associated together, but possess a common 
essence and a power, consequently, of giving rise to 
one another: the man who is temperate in one relation 
or situation will in another necessarily be just or holy 
or courageous, etc., as the case may be. Now from the 
unity of the virtues in knowledge, it follows, finally, 
that they can be taught. They are not so many 
individual knacks or arts to be caught and practiced 
instinctively: they are rather the offspring of an 
inherent identical capacity developed by education, 
i.e., by being properly exercised in the formation of 
conceptions. Hence the great importance of education 
and of comprehending in every case the particular 
thing one wishes or is required to do—a point upon 
which Socrates constantly insisted. 
B. C. Burr. 


If you want knowledge you must toil for it; if 
food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, you must 
toil for it. Toil is thelaw. Pleasure comes through 
toil, and not by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love his work, his life is a happy one.— 
Ruskin. 


_ * Xenophon’s Mem. III. 9, IV. 6, ete. 


| t Plato’s Protagoras, 352. 
t Protagoras, 349, 360. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 


ard books of every description, may be obtained by addressing | 
The Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HENRY JAMES.* 


‘‘As one who loved and fed upon the thought,” 1 | 
was asked to write a notice of this book. With such 
understanding it is possible for me to undertake the 
task, glad, indeed, to drop my “pebble on-the cairn,” 
especially as there are so few who seem to have any 
pebble for such purpose. A valuable contribution to) 
the slowly-growing pile is the very interesting intro- | 
duction to these “ Literary Remains,” written by the | 
author’s son. As a careful study of the philosophy 
of Henry James, it must attract the attention of: 
many who have hitherto neglected Mr. James’ books. | 
It is largely composed of extracts from those works, 
prefaced and strung together by various frank edi- 
torial comments and explanations. 

A friend once wrote to me, “I should like to try 
my head on Mr. James’ philosophy.” It has seemed 
to me, judging partly by the feebleness of my own 


brains, and partly by the poor success of those who 
have attempted to explain Mr. James, that unless the 
heart leads in the pursuit of this philosophy the head 
will have a hard time to very little purpose. Per- 


haps there is no one living who fully understands 


one who understands Swedenborg as Mr. James did. 
Yet he was entirely consistent with himself, and the 
seeming contradictions in his writings gradually dis- 


solve away as one grows familiar with the thought. 
I know of no volumes so suggestive and refreshing | 
to the soul; more fresh and full and clear and 
strengthening with every reading—books that it seems 
impossible to weary of or to outgrow. 

Though Mr. James could not sufficiently acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to Swedenborg, and often 
advised his readers to go to the same source for intel- 
lectual help, his son prefers to regard him as an 
original thinker, since no other reader of Swedenborg 
has been known to get the same ideas from his books 
that Mr. James obtained. Mr. James himself com- 
pares Swedenborg’s writings to a great waving wheat 
field, and says we must each reap and thresh and 
grind our own grain and then make our several loaves 
according to our several needs. But if in Mr. James’ 
own books one finds nourishing food, or at least rich 
flour, from which to make one’s bread, why need busy 
people take the trouble to go to Swedenborg, or inquire 
too particularly about the wheat field? Evidently, 
most readers of Swedenborg feed on loaves that would 
seem dry and.innutritious to most of us. 

A few pages from “Society the Redeemed Form of 
Man,” reprinted in the introduction to the new vol- 
ume, gives an account of Mr. James’ sudden change 
from the old ideas to a preparation of mind for the 


had undergone a sudden “ vastation”’ even more aston- 
ishing, working in his mind a total change, opening 


new “interiors” for the reception of truth. These 


are not every-day experiences, and perhaps it was 
never intended that average mortals should see all 
that these seers saw, or understand all the mysteries 
that became clear to them. William James says of 
his father: ‘He was a religious prophet and genius, 
if ever prophet and genius there were. He published 
an intensely positive, radical and fresh conception of 
God, and an intensely radical view of our connection 
with Him. And nothing shows better the altogether 
lifeless and unintellectual character of the profes- 
sional theism of our time than the fact that this con- 
ception, so vigorously thrown down, should not have 
stirred the faintest tremulation on its stagnant pool.” 
It has seemed to me that Mr. James would have found 
the best appreciation among readers who are classed 
as ‘‘ liberal,” had they not been deterred by their own 
misunderstanding of Mr. James’ doctrine of the In- 
carnation. I could never have read and loved these 
books, had I understood this point as did all of Mr. 
James’ readers whom I know. I think, with the edi- 
tor of this new book, that if Mr. James “had been 
born outside the pale of Christendom, he might per- 
fectly well have brought together all the other ele- 
ments of his system, much as it stands now, yet laid 
comparatively little stress on Christ.’”’ The editor's 
further:remarks upon this subject are good, but the 


Mr. James’ books. Certainly, there seems to be no author’s own words are, of course, better; and there 
. . } ; ; 


is in this volume an unfinished chapter on the Incar- 
nation, which shows me, at least, how much broader 
were the author’s views than it was sometimes sup- 
posed. But all through the other volumes this point 
has been made plain, if one will read carefully. 


It is impossible to understand the importance Mr. 
James attaches to’the peculiar work of Christ, unless 
one sees, as Mr. James did, the position of the Jew- 
ish nation in human history, as the pivotal nation on 
which the spiritual destinies of humanity turned. 


It seems to me that William James hardly does 
justice to his father’s idea of the “selfhood” or 
“proprium” in man, making the same mistake that 
Mr. Abbot (of the Index) made a few years ago. In 
Mr. James’ second letter to Mr. Abbot, published in 
the Index February 3, 18/6, he corrects this mis- 
take, as he did in other writings, and I imagine that 
if he were now among us, he would reply most vig- 
orously to a few of his son’s interpretations. 

The Autobiographic Fragment is at once a gratifica- 
tion and a disappointment to those who had heard 
rumors, during Mr. James’ lifetime, of an autobiog- 
raphy in course of production. So good and yet so 
brief ! 

In this volume we have the very entertaining “ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Carlyle,” reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly. There is also a most interesting 
chapter on Mr. Emerson, written since Emerson’s 
death, giving some decidedly original views of the 
man, but liable to be misunderstood by careless read- 


* THe LITERARY REMAINS OF HENRY Z4MES. Edited by William James. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell & Co. $2.00. 


ers who are worshipers of Emerson and unfamiliar 


a part of the unfinished book on “ Spiritual Creation,” 
which Mr. James was writing when last able to use 
his pen, and which forms the largest portion of the 
volume of Literary Remains. 

It is to be hoped that the same able editor will ere 
long give to the public another volume of his father’s 
scattered or unpublished writings. F. E. R. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. * 


Robert Browning has given to the world another 
volume of his thought-inspiring, criticism-provoking 
poems. A book like this ought not to be judged so 


lightly or dismissed so quickly as has been the case 
in many reviews of it. 
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theme ; * * * then pure imagination or imaginative 
reason or imaginative passion incarnates itself in its 


own proper language of majestic rhythm, tenderest 
melody, orchestral harmony.”’ 


The twelve parables which embody the teachings of 


| the dervish touch as many subjects—including such as 
the permitted existence of evil, the proper punishment 


of wrong-doing, prayer, the duty of man to estimate 
this world at its full value, and so on. One expresses 
again what his writings have revealed to us before — 
that not nature, nor humanity itself, in any vague 
sense, interests him chiefly as a poet and a thinker, 
but men, the souls of men. Nature is reflected in his 


/poems, and with the fine, sure touch that reveals the 


Every student of Browning knows that many a poem, master, but it is always subordinated to human nature. 


which seemed at first glance rough and unpromising, 


In the parables there is the strength and freedom of 


has later revealed inner meanings of lasting influence | thought which the subjects demand, but the highest 
over him, and no one can afford to take his opinion of | notes are touched by the little lyrics which cap each 


this new book ready-made from the reviewers. Com- 
pared with other books of the poet, this is hardly to 
be considered unpromising even at first, for the form 
is simple throughout, and the style mach less obscure 
than in many of the others. Here, however, he has 
given expression to his thought on certain searching 
questions of life and daily experience, and the ,very 
nature of the subjects themselves must compel thought 
from the reader. Instead of the dramatic representa- 
tions of a soul’s crisis, or the tracing of results from 
given conditions of life and environment, such as are 
often found in his poems, we have here direct moral 
teaching. If Browning wished to give expression to 
his moral philosophy, there could hardly be a more 
fitting way, all things considered, than to embody it in 
the parables and illustrations with which an eastern 
sage would instruct his scholars, and it is not neces- 
sary to quarrel with this mode of expression, because 
the imaginary Ferishtah does not speak as do Jami, 
- Saadi and Omar Khayyam. The prologue to the par- 
ables, or fancies, is sufficiently whimsical in its form to 
prove, as might have been expected, a fine target for 
the ridicule and scorn of all who would judge the 
great poet by such words as these, which open the 
book : 


“Pray, reader, have you eaten ortolans 
Ever in Italy? 
Recall how cooks there cook them, for my plan’s 
Lyre to spit ally ;” 


And these, somewhat further on : 


‘But first,—and here’s the point I fain would press,— 
Don't think I’m tattling ! — 
They interpose to curb its lusciousness,— 
What, ’twixt each fatling?” 

That Browning has written like this before, we all 
know, but does it detract one whit from the beauty of 
his finer poems, that he is also able to thus good- 
naturedly sport with his subject, developing a 
grotesque theme in language as grotesque as itself? 
To quote from an English writer on this very point : 
‘Whenever the subject is so great and solemn as. to 
possess the poet instead of him possessing it, be its 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00. 


one of the twelve lessons, and to these one turns in- 
stinctively for the first enjoyment of the new book. 
Here we find the music of it all— lyrical bits, which 
contain in one way or another some application of the 
lesson just taught, and which so widen the philosophy 
as to touch quite another side of the same inclusive 
truth. While there is nothing in the book to rank 
with Browning’s noblest poems, one or two of these 
lyrics are, in their own way, unsurpassed, and the 
sweetness and power of the closing strain alone more 
than compensate for the harsh jingle of the prologue. 

Perhaps the strongest impression left on the mind 
is the renewed sense of Browning's strong, healthy 
optimism. He sees with unfaltering scrutiny the 
deepest shades of want and sin, which sometimes 
seem to cloud this life with a shadow which no per- 
sonal happiness can lift. No poet has ever looked 
deeper into the misery which fetters souls, but he 
looks deeper yet to “the soul of good in things evil.” 
He believes in the surpassing glory of the entire 
universe. 


“Then the cloud-rift broadens, spanning earth that’s under, 

Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife and strife’s suc- 
Cess; 

All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 

Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, nothing less.” 


He believes in man—man striving, loving, hoping 
for wider life to come, large enough to give scope to 
the aims unreached, the aspirations unsatisfied. 


“ Be man, and nothing more— 
Man who, as man conceiving, hopes and fears 
And craves and deprecates and loves and loathes, 
And bids God help him, till death touch his eyes, 
And show God granted most, denying all.” 


E. BE. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EVOLUTION AND CuHRIsTIANITy. By Benjamin F. Tafft, D.D., 
LL.D. With an introductory letter by Bishop Simpson. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1885. 12mo, pp. xxviii, 484. $1.50. 


A SoivutTion oF THE Mormon Prositem. By John Codman 
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Little Unity. 


THIS LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 


Let’s oft’ner talk of noble deeds, 
And rarer of the bad ones, 

And sing about our happy days, 
And not about the sad ones. 

We were not made to fret and sigh, 
And when grief sleeps to wake it, 

Bright happiness is standing by— 
This life is what we make it. 


Let’s find the sunny side of men, 
Or be believers in it; 

A light there is in every soul 
That takes the pains to win it. 

Oh! there’s a slumbering good in all, 
Ana we perchance may wake it; 
Our hands contain the magic wand— 

This hfe is what we make it. 


Then here’s to those whose loving hearts 
Shed light and joy about them! 
Thanks be to them for countless gems 
We ne’er had known without them. 
Oh! this should be a happy world 
To all who may partake it; 
The fault’s our own if it is not— 
This life is what we make it. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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THE LITTLE RAG-DEALER. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“Any rags to sell, ma’am?” asked a little rag- 
dealer, as he paused at an open door, one sunny morn- 
ing in the early spring. The lady to whom the question 
was addressed sat at a table busily writing, and un- 
conscious or unheeding, made no reply. Approach- 
ing a little nearer to where the writer sat, the boy 
repeated the question with an added emphasis. 

“No rags,” she answered laconically, without look- 
ing up, still busy with her work. The questioner 
seemed unsatisfied with the reply, and hesitating for 
a moment, as if reluctant to give up the possibility of 
a purchase, he ventured to speak once more to the 
absorbed writer. 

‘Please, ma’am, wouldn’t you like to sell that piece 
of carpet on the arbor there?’ The childish voice 
trembling with eagerness and disappointment, caught 
the attention at last of the lady, whe looked up some- 
what impatiently at the interruption; but this feeling 
was soon displaced by one of interest and sympathy. 

What a queer rag-dealer met her gaze. Standing on 
the doorstep, cap in hand, was a little brown-eyed boy, 
certainly not more than ten years old, and very small 
and delicate, even for those years. The little fellow 


UNITY. 


was strangely clad in cast-off garments; but the 


_to sell it and make some money. 
the paper-mill, you know, pays me a good big price 
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earnestness of the boy-merchant made him well worthy 
of attention. 


‘What did yousay, my little man ?” she asked as she 


laid down her pen. 


“IT said, please ma’am, would you sell that piece of 


carpet out there?’ pointing to the arbor. 


“No, I think not; I make a great deal of use of that 


piece of carpet,” she answered, with an amused look. 


‘“*T am very sorry, ma’am, I am sure,” said the little 
fellow, turning slowly from the door. 

“Sorry you cannot buy my carpet? Why, how is 
that?’ asked the lady smiling. “Are you going to 
set up housekeeping, and want that for your parlor? 


I am afraid it would hardly be large enough, even for 
so small a man as you are.” 


“Oh! no, ma’am; I doesn’t want it for that, and I 
ain’t got any parlor, neither. What I wants it for is 
Them men down to 


for rag-carpet. Do you think you could sell it, 
ma’am?”’ he ventured to ask again. 

The lady observed the eager wishful look of the 
child, and leaving her seat at the table, she went to 
the door where the little fellow stood, still holding his 
ragged cap. Putting her hand gently on the little 
brown head, she said: ‘“ Will you tell me why you 
are so anxious to buy that piece of carpet? Perhaps 
I can help you.” 


“Well, ma’am, it wasn’t only the carpet I want to 


buy, it’s rags, too; but you said you ain’t got any rags. 
I must buy something to-day, ma’am, certain I must, 


and you know I has to begin the first place I goes in 
the morning, else I don’t get started right, and I won’t 
have good luck all day. I must have good luck, to- 
day, ma’am—must—cause mother’s got an awful 
cough, and I must take her something for it when I 
go home, else she won’t sleep any to-night.” 

“Is there no one to help you take care of your 
mother? Where is your father, my boy?’ 

“T ain’t got no father; got a stepfather, though; but 
he is good,” said the little fellow, loyally; ‘“ he takes 
care of mother and me, too, but he done hurt his foot 
last winter and it ain’t well yet. Mother and me takes 
care of him now. Mother does any work she can find, 
and I buy rags. Father made me a little wagon, so 
I haul my rags to the paper-mill. The men up-town 
won’t give anything for rags. Some days I do pretty 
well. I don’t pick rags, you know; I buys them.” 

“But you say your mother is sick now and not able 
to work?” 

“Yes, ma’am; she has got an awful cold and I am 
most afraid she will be real sick. I told her this morn- 
ing she must stay at home all day, I would do a big 
business and bring her home something for her cough. 
Guess I had better be going, now. I must hurry 
around,” and he started towards the gate. : 

“Hold on, my little man,” the lady called after 
him. “I would not spoil your good luck for consider- 
able, and as so much depends on your getting started 
right in the morning, suppose we see if we cannot 


find something to begin with. I had rather not sell 
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you my piece of carpet; but there is a box in the wood- 
house, where I keep waste paper. We will go and 
see if we can find anything in it, and I think I know 
where there are some old rubber shoes; perhaps you 
can sell them.” 

The little fellow came back quickly, pulled off his 
cap again and followed the lady across the long grassy 
yard, back to where the woodhouse stood. They | 
found the box, in an overflowing condition, and the 
small merchant was soon busily engaged in his traffic. 
His bag was filled and crowded down, then the lady 
took a basket from the wall, and the remainder was 
put into that. 
over his good luck, and his prospect for doing a big 
day’s work after all. He explained to the lady how it 
was that he could not pay but a cent anda half a 
pound for rags now, because he carried such small 
lots to the mill; but the men had promised him more, 
when he did a large business. At last all the paper 
was stowed away in bag and basket; out came the 
scale from some corner of bag or pocket, and the little 
merchant began his weighing and calculating with all 
the dignity of a wholesaler. 
coppers were produced from his pockets, accurately 
counted and offered to the lady with a dignity that 
spoke volumes for the boy’s future. She had stood by 
quietly observing the child a she stowed away his mer- 
chandise answering him pleasantly when occasion 
offered, but when he produced his scale and began 
his weighing, the lady became deeply absorbed in her 
own thoughts. Here was a problem that must be 
solved immediately. She had not thought for a mo- 
ment of selling the paper to the child, she was only 
too glad to give it to him. But seeing his manly bus- 
iness way, she felt it would be unwise as well as unkind 
to refuse the money; he was no beggar, though evi- 
dently very poor, and his self respect must not be 
wounded, but encouraged; that, more than any pecu- 
niary aid she could give him, would make a man of 
hrm. However unpleasant it was to take the few pen- 

nies so much needed by the family, it must be done. 


looking up at the thoughtful face of the lady, holding 
out his hand with the purchase money in it, not quite 
knowing what to make of her abstraction. A little 
impatient to be about his day’s work, he spoke at 
last and said he “ must be off.” She took the money 
then, asked him how many pounds of paper there 
were, counted the change he gave her, and, find- 
ing it all right, thanked him for it and told him that she 
would be glad to sell all her rags and paper to him, if 
he would call regularly for them. The boy seemed 
delighted at the prospect of such a good customer 
and promised to call for them once a month, then, 
thanking the lady, he began gathering up his purchases 
to take them to the little wagon left standing on the 
sidewalk. Bag and basket made most too much of a 
load for a small man, and the lady offered to help 
him carry the basket. As they crossed the green, 
grassy yard looking so fresh and bright in its new 
spring dress, the little boy paused and looked around 
him. ‘ How pretty it is here” he said almost with a 
sigh of pleasure, “there ain’t no grass where [ live. I 


like grass and birds too; and them si oomitiilia te in the 
park, aint they cute, though ? Sometimes I go up 
there to see them but I generally stay at home when 
I ain’t got anything to do, and father reads to mother 
and me when we have got any books or papers. Oh, 
my! but we do havea good time then. 
no new book though for a long time. 
and reads the old ones,” he added, with a look in the 
brown eyes that betrayed the hungry little soul. Just 
then a part of a newspaper came rustling along, blown 
by the wind, almost to the feet of the child. He 


He was in a high state of excitement. 


Then the nickels and 
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We ain’t had 
Father reads 


dropped the basket, picked up the paper, and saw that 
it contained the fragment of a story. “Please, ma’am, 
may I have this?’ he said, turning to the lady. 
“Father will help me to read to night.” 

“Certainly,” she said, and he folded it up and put 
it away among his queer little clothes. As they 
passed the door of the room where he had first spoken 
to the lady she asked him to set the basket down and 
wait for a moment, and going into the house she came 


back again in a short time with her eyes full of tears 


and her hands full of books. She put them in the 
child’s arms witha gentle lingering touch, as if it was 
hard to let them go. 

‘Years ago,” she said in a trembling voice, “a lit- 
tle boy about your age loved and read those books. 


No one has read them since he went away; they have 


been very dear to me as they were to him; I am sure 
it would make him very happy for you to have them. 
The little fellow was awed for the moment by the 
emotion of the lady, but his joy at this unexpected 
gift was too much for his childish restraint; down went 


all his merchandise on the pavement, and seating 
himself on the doorstep, his fingers flew through the 
books, pausing here and there to look at some beauti- 
ful picture, then looking up to smile his thanks to the 


lady. Which was the happier of the two, I think I 
can hardly tell, or which received the greater benefit 
from the other; but this I know, that the thoughtful 
kindness which remembered to provide for h 


souls as well as for bodies was not misplaced, and the 
The little fellow had stopped his talking and stood | 


money received from the sale of the waste paper was 
also sent on an errand of love. Accompanied by some 
more ambitious coins it found its way into the deposit 
of a free reading room, and when the woman who had 
charge of the room, and whose business it was to take 
the money out of the box in the morning, came to do 
her usual work one day, she was greatly surprised and 
delighted at what she found. ‘Come here quickly,” 
she said to the girl that was sweeping the floor, ‘‘ do 
you see this gold? I think there must have been a 
good fairy here last night.” I think she was about 
right. Do you? Anna L. Parker. 

A continued article called " Amine the Law Makers,” 
by Edmund Alton, in the March St. Nicholas, gives, 
a propos of this date and year, an interesting review of 
the inaugurations of President Garfield and George 
Washington, with illustrations and accompanyi 
notes. This makes a valuable chapter to the history 
of our country. The usual amount of fun and instrue- 


tion by way of picture and -reading is also found in 
this number. 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1885. 


Jackson, Micu.—Rev. Mr. Elliott, late 
superintendent of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school at Detroit, has been called to the 
pastorate of the church here, and our new 
State Missionary, Mr. Walkley, says: 
“ Jackson is a society of great promise.”’ 


Bic Rapips, Micu.——* The interest is 
still unabated at the Unitarian Church. Our 
house is not large enough to contain the 
congregations that assemble. Frequently 
many have to go away unable to obtain 
seats, although we have 50 extra chairs 
in the auditorium.” 


Omana.—A correspondent writes: “ Mr. 
Copeland’s audience here surprised and 
delighted me both in quality and num- 
bers. If he only had approximately 
those who belong to him, those who look 
to him to marry their young people and 
to bury their dead, the little chapel would 
not begin to hold them.” 


Iowa.—The ministers of the state in 
co-operation with Secretary Sunderland 
are working up a possibility at Sioux 
City. Mr. Cushing has been speaking to 
good houses at Chariton. From Mt. 
Pleasant comes the word that the Post- 
office Mission work is becoming more and 
more important and more and more in- 
teresting. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—The installation ser- 
vices of Rev. John Heddzeus over the 


Unitarian church at this place were held 
on Wednesday evening, March 11. The 


sermon was preached by Rev. Charles G, 
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Reynolds gave the address to the people, 
and Revs. Robert Collyer, Stephen H. 


Camp, Theodore Williams, Russell N. | 


Bellows, Lewis G. Wilson and Frederic | 
Hinckley also took part in the exercises. | 


Battie CREEK, Micu.—The local paper 
gives the full text of a thoughtful and lib- 
eral sermon by Rey. Reed Stuart, minis- 
ter of the Congregational church. There 
is much to commend in the sermon itself 
and also in the method of circulating, a 
method frequently and still too infre- 
quently practiced by pastors of the Untrry 
circle. 


THe WESTERN T'en-Acre Lor.—“ Now 


| their treasury. 


that the boundary lines of the Western 
Unitarian Conference seem to be defined | 


rian opportunity. From ocean to ocean | 
to-day there are but five Unitarian min-| 
isters who have all their time to look after 


' 


these neglected acres,and two of these 
have administrative work taking care of | 
things already under way that ought to | 
receive all their time. Let the unparished 
apostles be multiplied. No great relig- 
ious movement was ever carried forward | 
with missionary zeal and success by set- | 
tled pastors. 


) 
' 


Cuicaco.—A Longfellow class, under 


the leadership of Mrs. C. P. Woolley, has | 


been started-in the Third Church, in| 


which some thirty young men and women 
are interested in a wide-awake way. 
—The tenth of the Hershey Hall meet- 
ings, held last Sunday evening, March 15, 
consisted of an effective platform meeting, 
the subject being ‘“* Unitarian Religion.” 
Jos. Shippen, Esq., spoke of its being “ A 
Religion for all People,” Mr. Utter “A 
Religion for Conscience,’’ Mr. Blake “A 
Religion for Worship,’ Mr. Sunderland 
of ‘Its Permanence.” The meeting was 
in charge of Mr. Jones, and a good audi- 
ence, consisting largely of young men, 
was in attendance. The series will close 
next Sunday evening, March 22, with 
another fellowship meeting, at which Dr. 
Thomas, Mr. Salter, Rabbi Hirsch, Rev. 
L. P. Mercer and others have been in- 
vited to speak. 


Topeka, Kas.—A correspondent writes : 


a prompt reply containing words of en- 


‘'The Sunday evening Opera House meet- 
ings here have been a grand success. Mr. 
‘Powell gave four, Mr. Abbott, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., one, and Mr. Collier, of 
Kansas City, one. We expect one or two 
from Mr. Sunderland, in April. Collec- 
tions nearly equalled expenses. Result, 
increased and enlarged morning congre- 


gations, Our Ladies’ Industrial Society 


is a thriving body of earnest laborers. 
Thir first annnal fair last month was very 
successful, in spite of Kansas mud. Every- 
body was surprised and delighted with a 
church fair without objectionable features. 
The ladies have something over $155 in 
One-third of the purchase 
price has been paid on the three good lots 
secured for a building. site. The Kansas 
Conference meets in Kansas City, April 6 
and 7, at which Revs. Sunderland, Snyder, 
Learned, Copeland, Abbott, Howland and 
Powell, besides Collier will be present, 
and we hope to welcome too and hear 
Rev. J. E. Roberts, of Kansas City, who 
came out from the Baptists and carried 
many of his people with him.” 


Norta Daxora.—Our old friend “* Na- 


oo he as extending to the ‘ Rocky Mountains on | thaniel the Hermit” sends us one of his 
expiration of their subscriptions and | . 


’ . | 
send in their renewal without waiting for | the West,’ a woman rises to ask who 


No paper discontinued without ‘is going to look after that ten-acre lot 
an express order and payment of all ar- | extending from the Rockies to the Sea.” 
Sure enough, and the Pacific field includes 
Contracts for advertising in Unrry| not all the neglected acres of the Unita- 


welcome letters: ‘“‘ During mythree months 


absence from Carlisle I have ministered 
to our friends there as best I could, by 


letter. Every epistle of mine has brought 
couragement. Perhaps your readers would 
be interested in some extracts from letters 
written by a young man, who a little 
more than a year ago had never heard of 
Unitarianism. He writes: ‘I, as well as 
the others, was pleased with the contents 
of your letter, and I only wished I knew 
more of such things.’ 

“Speaking of a prayer meeting he at- 
tended, he says: ‘ It was enough to make 
one’s blood run cold to hear them tell 
their God what villains they were. It 
seems their great cause for gratitude was 
that God did not strike them down dead 
while they were so sinful; and if all is 
true they say, they deserved it. * * * I 
let E. G., have a lot of tracts and he thinks 


they are the best thing he ever read, and 


wants more of them, and I will see that 
he gets them.’ 

“*T agree with you about Adam. I 
should think sensible people would not 
hold that God makes us responsible for 
Adam’s sin, for we had nothing to do with 
the fall. It would be a queer God that 
would punish the innocent, and let the 
guilty go. I was having an argument 
with M last summer about the re- 
demption and Mrs. Mc—— said she did 
not see the use of Christ dying at all if 
God was going to leave the devil to make 
people do wrong the same as before.’ ° 

“These extracts afford a faint glimpse 
of the ignorance and superstition which 
the liberal worker has to contend with in 
this region, and the intelligent earnestness 
of the young disciples of our faith.” 


Crncinnati1.—The Cincinnati Branch of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference held 
its annual meeting on the 4th inst., 
when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
Mary P. W. Smith; Vice President, Mrs. 
George A, Thayer; Corresponding Séc- 


retary and Treasurer, Miss Sarah Ellis; | 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. 'T. Sprague. 
Executive Committee, Mrs. J. Peters and 


Mrs. 8S. M. Lewis. 


members. 


The society has fifty 
It meets the first Wednes- 
day of each month, in the Unitarian ves- | 
try. This winter Dr. J. F. Clarke’s day evenings from half past seven to half | 
‘Manual of Unitarian Belief” has been | past nine, were to offer besides the read- | 
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3. Author’s Personal. 
4. Readings, with comments and con- 


versation. : | 
5. Appointments,reading references,ete. | 
6. Closing. 


The meetings, to be held alternate Sun- 


My Last Duchess. 

pate and Dabitur. 

The Statue and the Bust. 

Caliban upon Setebos. 

Youth and Art. 

An Epistle ( Karshish ). 

James Lee’s Wife. 

It is not likely that all these will be 


used as a basis of discussion, with much | ings, the following ten themes (Author’s | read this winter. As the meetings go on 


interest and profit. 
as her past year’s work, 499 letters and | 
postals received and 832 written, 4,839. 
papers, tracts, etc., distributed by mail | 


Miss Ellis reported | Personal ). 
I. 
II. Married Life (1846-1861). 
II. 


and 1,681 at church—a total of 6,520 ete. 


papers, etc., distributed the past year— 
a gain of some 1,500 over the previous | 
year. In respouse to advertisements she 
has received eighty-seven applications for 
liberal literature from seventeen states. 
She has sold 109 books and loaned 87— 
by mail 41, atchurch 46. Her circulating 
library contains 103 denominational books. 
Expense of advertising the past year, 


$4.50. 


—Mr. Thayer is giving at his Sunday | 
morning services a series of “ Four State- 
ments of Doctrine” on the following 


themes: 


March 8, 1885, at 11 a. m.—-Why I am not 
an “ Evangelical.” 

March 15.—Why I am a Unitarian. 
March 22..-A Reasonable Interpretation 
of the Bible. | 

March 29.—Who is a Christian? 
—A thoughtful sermon by Mr. Thayer. 


IV. Order of his works. 

V. The Browning Societies. 
VI. Classifications of his works. 
VIL. Early notices of his writings 
previous to 1846. ) | 


VILL. Success of his dramas. 


IX. English estimate of Browning 
(since 1846 ). 
X. American estimate of Browning. 


_and the interest increases, more and more 
Browning's Birth and Education. | is seen in the poems, and more is brought 
by individuals to take uptime. So short 
Residence Abroad, Tastes,Friends, a reading as “Meeting at Night” and 
_“ Parting at Morning ” led to much dis- 
cussion and many afterthoughts. It was 
reverted to by some one for several even- 
ings as was also “The Glove.” 


Already we have an enrollment of 
about seventy members and besides these 


_we have had a good many visitors. The 


meetings are not public—are not an- 
nounced since their first organization— 
but suitable persons may attend upon in- 


Usually these notices were not to ex- vitationof members. The club has never 


on “The Modern Philistine” has been | Ghent to Ata. 


printed by request. 
passages which tempt us to quote, but | 
we must content ourselves with a single | 


sentence: 


“There is a way of looking at religious | 
life which is in the Philistine spirit; that 
is, when it is made to be chiefly a means of 
getting saved from hell, and getting as-. 
sured of heaven.” | 


Tue Sr. Louis Untry Cius.—The pre- 
liminary evening in Browning study at 
the Church of the Unity was chiefly oc- 
cupied in organizing, but a few selections | 
were read. The organization consisted 
of the choice of a leader to preside and 
assign parts; a recorder to keep a regis- 
ter of the names and assignments, and to— 
note down such thoughts (not otherwise | 
preserved ) as should seem important; and | 
a treasurer to collect fees for membership | 
(50c.) settle bills for gas, etc., and in all 
other ways act as financier of the section. | 
Selections from “Ferishtah’s Fancies” were 
read, and “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin” | 
was beautifully recited by a school girl 
who loved it. | 

Ten evenings of work were then laid 
out, each evening’s programme to take 
the following order: | 

1. Preliminary remarks from the leader | 
and business. 

2. Second Thoughts upon poems read 
at the preceding meeting, presented in 


writing, 


It contains many | 


—— 


—— 


An Incident of the French Camp. 


The Lost Leader. 

Meeting at Night. 
Parting at Morning. 
Evelyn Hope. 

Prospice. 

Saul. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

Hervé Riel. 

The Boy and the Angel. 

A Death in the Desert. 
The Glove. 

By the Fireside. 

Abt Vogler. 

Master Hughes of Saxe Gotha. 
A Toccata of Galuppi. 

Fra Lippo Lippi. 

A Grammarian’s Funeral. 
Garden Fancies, I and II. 
Count Gismond. 

Before and after. 


Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 


Appearances. 

Apparitions. 

The Guardian Angel. 

Home Thoughts from Abroad. 
Waring. 

How it Strikes a Contemporary. 
Love in a Life. 

Life in a Love. 

Instans Tyrannus. 
Pheidippides. 

Old Pictures in Florence, 
Andrea del Sarto, 


ceed fifteen minutes in length and were | attempted anything which seemed likely 


generally written with care. It was from to prove more stimulating and profitable 
the first understood that a good many | to mind and heart. 


would like to attend who were not famil- 
iar with Robert Browning’s writings, and 

the choice of the shorter and simpler’ 

poems therefore was advisable. Assign- 
ments for study were made from the fol- 
lowing list. 
How they brought the Good News from 
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NOW READY: 


No. 1. “* Natural Religion,”’’ by J. Vila Blake. 

No. 2. ** The Religion of Jesus,"’ by H. M. Simmons. 

No.3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, etc. 

No. 4. “‘About Prayer.”’ 

No. 5. “*The Power of the Bad," (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 

No. 6. “‘Unitarianism,—Its History and its Prin- 
| ciples,’’ by J. C. Learned. 


No. 7. **The Growth of Faith,’’ by H. M. Simmons. 

No. 8. Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 

No. 9. Jesus, by J. LI. Jones. 

No. 10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches, 

by J. T. Sunderland. 

_No.11. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set 
to Old Tunes. Selected from Unity p Boge 

and Chorals, Price, 5 cents, net; no reduction 
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Unity Short Tracts, 
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ty Ready: “A Blessing on the Day,” by W. 
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Announcements. 


It will be noticed that Unrry is now 
published every other Saturday instead 
of the first and sixteenth of each month 
as heretofore. It is expected that this 
change will enable us to keep more rigidly 
to the publication date than formerly. 
Readers are invited to send in contnbu- 
tions and news items to reach us not later 
than Monday of publication week. Notices 
and paragraphs of special importance 
only can be received as late as Tuesday 


morning, at which time the forms will 
close. 

The Kansas Unitarian Conference will 
hold its next meeting at Kansas City, 
April 6, 7, 8 and 9. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all who will, whether 
called by the name Unitarian, Universalist, 
Independent or whatsoever, who are in 
sympathy with our thought, work and 
methods, and in earnest in building up 
the kingdom of God and making the 
earth a better and brighter home for the 
children of men, to meet with us. The 
opening sermon, Tuesday evening, will 
be given by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 

S. A. Brown, Sec’y. 


The next meeting of the Missouri River 
Conference is to be held with the Uni- 
tarian Church in Kansas City, Mo., April 
6, 7 and 8, the opening sermon to be 
preached by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of 
Chicago, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. All the Unitarian and 
Independent Liberal Christian churches 
of the Missouri Valley are cordially in- 
vited to represent themselves in this 
conference. 

Through an unexplained blunder, either 
at the Chicago postoffice or at the bindery 
from which Unity is mailed, the March 
7 papers for Des Moines and part of those 
for Cleveland were delayed nearly a week 
before reaching subscribers. 


KANKAKEE 


RHO U TE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
fon and all points in 


FLORIDA 


AND THE 
SOUTHEAST. 


For time tables and further particulars address J. C, 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 


121 Randolph-st., Chicago, Il], 
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LIBERAL BOOKS | 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


135 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 


Channing’s Complete Works. Centen- 
nial edition (English). Paper, 848 pages. 
Number of copies limited. wes: 25 cents; 


| by mail, postage prepaid . Sou . 89 35) 
Theodore Parker. A ataaeiad a atlas 


pertaining to religion. With an Introduc- 
tion af O. B. hao rae Net, $1.20; be 
mail ....+ 1 31 


tienes po the World ot ‘Matter nar 
the World of Man. Selected from Notes of 
Mr. Parker’s unpublished Sermons, by 
Rufus Leighton. Net, $1; by mail......... 1 ll 


Orville Dewey. New and complete edition 
of his works. 816 pages. Net, $1; by mail.. 


_" 
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Beliefs about the Bible. ~~ Minot J. Sav- 


age. Net, 80 cents; by mail. ns 89 


The Morals of Evolution, By Minot J. 
Savage. Net, 80 cents; by mail............ hate. 

What is the Bible. BY J. T. Sunderland. 
Net, 80 cents; by mail.  @ahe 87 


Christian History i its eee. uae 
periods. By Joseph H. Allen. I. Early 
Christianity. II. The Middle Age. III. Mod- 
ern Phases. Three volumes. Price per set, 

a SE ee Rsk nbnds ode hunk obbe babes ned 3 25 


Martin Luther. A study of the Reforma- 
tion. By Edwin D. Mead. Net, $1; by mail 


The Bible for Learners. Three volumes. 


— 
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Price per set, net, $4.80; by mail............ 5 16 


Poems of Sir John Bowring. A memo- 
rial volume, with memoir of the author. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 267 pages. Net, 70 cents; 
EE sn dt Siaks oes dhae ceti bene Ohbe hades bone 

Robert Collyer. Nature and Life. A vol- 
ume of sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail...... 1 

The Life That Now Is. A volume of 

sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail.............. 1 

The Simple Truth. A home book. 

18mo., full gilt. Net, 80 cents. By mail. 

The Doom of the Majority. By Samuel 
J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register. 
eOk, BP GUE BH MN 06a bebh cddenneses’ 56 | 


Frances Power Cobbe. Darwinism in 
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Morals, and other — Net, nN: be 
mail . sia : 1 70 | 
The Peak in Penton, pte paves of essays. 
KR ee ees ee 1 30 
James Freeman Clarke. The Ideas of 
the Apostle Paul. Net, $1.20; by mail.... 1 30 
Faith and Freedom, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. Net, $1.20; by mail.............. 1 30 


Ezra Abbot, D.D. The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel: External Evidences. Cloth, 
8vo., 104 pp. Net, 60 cents; by mail........ 67 


WwW. C. Gannett. A Year of Miracle. A 
Poem in Four Sermons. 18mo., cloth, full 
gilt. Net, 80 cents; by mail................ 85 
The same. oe cloth. nies 40 cents; 
by mail. . 43 


H, M. Shainin. The Unesiite iesinaie. 
or Creation Never Ceasing. 18mo., cloth, 
full gilt. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. 84 


«*x Jt should be noticed that in the aleve list we 
have given, not the ‘publishers’ retail prices,” but 
the much lower prices at which we will sell the 
books to those calling in person or ordering by mail. 
Mail orders are ) eapectally solicited. 

HE EARLY SERMONS OF PROF. DAVID 

SWING. Subjects: A Broad Orthodoxy, In- 
fluence of Democracy on Christian Doctrines, The 
Joyful Sunday, Soul-Culture, A Missionary Religion, 
The World’s Great Need, The Gradual Decline of 
Vice, A Religion of Words, The Value of Yesterday, 
Variation of Moral Motive, Christianity a Life, Old 
‘Testament Inspiration, Salvation and Morality, The 
Woman’s Temperance Revival. Number of copies 
limited Cloth, 8vo., 144 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
post-paid. THe COLEGROVE Book Co., 135 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


HE TWO TEMPTATIONS. A SERMON BY 
Rev. Edward H. Hall, Minister of the First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Published by Tue Cour- 
GROVE Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Price, 
5 cents. 


Something New. 


For Architects, Photographers. 
‘Draughtsmen, Students, Men and 
Women. 

| Waterproof Colors 


FOR COLORING 


Maps, Plans and Drawings, invaluable to Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Students. 


FOR COLORING 


Photographs, Cabinets, Etc. 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING REQUIRED. 


This Artis all the rage just now, and with these 
Colors any novice can, at the first attempt, by fol- 
lowing direction, produce the most beautiful flesh 
_ tints and coloring on photograph prints of any de- 
scription, without removing the luster or injury to 
the surface. No Glass, Transferring or Transpa- 
rency required. The Painting is on the surface. As 
a pastime or an accomplishment it has no equal in 
painting, lithographs, photographs or engravings. 
_ Nothing in the line of painting can at all compare 
| with the pictures produced by this process. Witha 
i 


little practice you will find no difficulty in earning 
from $20 to $40 per week. You can teach others, or 
you can paint pictures to order. Ladies find much 
pleasure and profit in Coloring Photos for sale. 


| 4 Complete Set of Materials, 8 Colors with full In- 
structions, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
| Address 


W. W. COOK & CO., 
Lock Box 36, Englewood, Hl. 


WORTH OF TESTED 


To any person sending us cen or one year’s 
freesyios on to the Rural Home, and 7 cts. to help 
tage, packing, etc., we will send the Ten 
~ ets of choice Vegetable seeds named below 
| free. We make this offer to induce you to become a 
| regular subscriber to the Rural Home, and to test 
_ the value of our seeds (specially grown for our own 
use). Following are the seeds we offer: Early Ox- 
heart Cabbage, Imp. Blood Turni P Beet, Liv- 
ingston’s Perfection Tomato, New Italian 
Onion, Early White Turnip, Early Mon- 
tana Sugar Corn, New Perpetual ttuce, 
Premium Green Pea, Valparaiso Squash 
(new), Imp. Large Sugar Parsnip. Will send 
$1. worth of choice flower seeds if you prefer. We 
want every farmer and gardener in the U. 8. to give 
these seeds an honest and fair trial. They are war- 
ranted to be ofthe very best quality, true to name, 
fresh and or culti of the growth of 1884. Full di- 
rer for WaT tivating on every package. Address, 

HOME, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


NEW TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Western terminus on the Pacific Coast of the great 
transcontinental Northern Pacific Railroad, and 


The Future Metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


A judicious place for investment. Money loaned 
readily at 1 per cent. and 1% per cent. per month. 
Section 2369 of Code of Washington Territory says, 
“Any rate ofinterest agreed upon by parties to a con- 
tract, specifying the same in writing, shall be valid 
and legal. ” Information cheerfully given to those 
who will enclose 4 cents for reply. Address ALLEN 
C. MASON, Real Estate Broker, New Tacoma, W. T. 


“Cutler” DESK 


BEST Desk in the Worid--Sole 
West’n Ag’t WM. HAYDEDM, conn 
in OFFICE Furniture & Fixtin 
all kinds, 193 WABASH-AV 


Treated and cured without — pps. 
f ANGER Book on MDA sent free. Addre 
F.L. POND, M.D.,Aurora, Kane Co._til, 


UNITY. 
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THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and | 
treats every subject with directness and fear- | 
less independence, from the modern liberal point of | 


view. 


EDITORS: 
W. J. POTTER. 


| 
Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. | 
H D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. | 
Elizabeth Cady Stan Moncure D. Conway, | 
G Jacob Holyoake, C. D. B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 
ning, F. E. Abbott, F M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 
Robert C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 
Tuttle. 
The Index is a paper for those who want a first- 


' class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast | 


of the times; that criticises theories and systems — 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good | 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa-_ 
ration of Church and State, and equal and exact | 
justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that | 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
pu in society and in the individual; to substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianism for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and | 
public activities. 


Trenms: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies sent | 
free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 
able to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
44 Boylston 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SECRET OF THE EAST; 


The Origin of the Christian Religion | 
and the Significance of its 
Rise and Decline. 
By FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 


Published by The Index Association. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


“The work covers a great amount Of critical and | 
historical ground independently of the Buddhistic | 
analogies ; it is in fact a vigorous, uncompromising | 
outline of Christian history, with all the weakness | 
and wickedness mercilessly dragged into daylight. * 
* The case against the Christian Church is a mar- 
vellously one. The superstitions and miser- 
ies of mediz sm, the woes, tortures, burnings, 
rackings and brutalities accomplished in the name of 
Christianity, are set in blackest array. The Nature- 
worship of the pagan Greeks and Romans is set in 
contrast. Nor is Dr. Oswald very generous in admis- 
sion of improvement in contemporary Christianity. 
To him, it is a hurtful supernaturalism, impeding 
science, diffusing pessimism, promoting hypocrisy, 
and repressing the physical nature. His book is 
remarkably well written, brilliantly concise in style, 
and, aside from its special theories, of considerable 
scientific and historic value.’’— Boston Evening 
Transcript, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress B. F. UNDERWOOD, 44 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass, 


Evolution 2 Religion, 


BY JOHN FISKE. 


“The Gem of the Addresses ’”’ at the Her- 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 

Published in tract form by the Free Religious 
Association. Price 5 cts.; sent by mail, 6 cts.; 
ten for 35 cts.; one hundred for $2.50. 
distribution. Address 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


_ Nation, or rather to supersede it altogether, now that 
thelatter paper is only the annex of the Post.—The 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. | Examiner (New York). 


Buy it for” 


ANEW ERA IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM! 


a 
- 


The Invex threatens to be a serious rival of The 


- 
—_— 


- 
- 


You have struck a note of dignity, earnestness, 


Jairness, and cleanness that places your paper above 


all American educational journals known to me.— 
Prin. Samus. Tuurser, A. M. (Bcston). 


—————— 


> 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE FORTNIGHTLY 


“INDEX: 


1385. 


OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS: 
An Independent Journal of Liberal Education. 


Under the editorial direction of ALeExanpER Wincneii, Cuarutes K. Apams, and 


_Wrtxi1am H. Payne, professors in the University of Michigan, and Cuaries H. J. Dov: 


GLAS, instructor in the University of Wisconsin. 


With the remarkable activity in educational af- 
fairs that kept pace with the rapid development of 
the material resources of the Western States after 
the close of the civil war, there came to be felt 
among far-seeing educators and thinkers scattered 
through that immense region a growing necessity 
for an educational journal, of such high character 
that it should command universal respect, and of 
such breadth of scope that it should include the 
discussion not only of purely pedagogical questions 
but also of all those varied branches of human 
thought anl activity that have entered into the mak- 
ing of the great and influential portion of our 
country of whose progress it should thus become 


' 


; 


ward such an enterprise afforded by the presence and 
influence of this great home ‘of learning, as well as 
the conviction existing in many quarters that there 
should be some recognized medium of communica- 
tion between the leading thinkers throughout the 
country and an institutionof so great influence . 
in molding the education of the West, furnished 
powerful incentives to the choice of the seat of the 
University of Michigan for the founding of such a 
journal, and ultimately led to the selection of three 
of its editors from the faculty of that institution, yet 
it was clearly foreseen that, in order to the highest 
degree of success, there must be perfect freedom 
for the editors in the expression of their convic- 


in a true and peculiar sense the constant index, and _ tions, and the opportunity of an unprejudiced hear- 
that so have contributed directly to the growth and ing for every school of thinkers. 


character of the nation itself. 


The first number of the InpEx was published in 


It was not, however, until a comparatively recent | Ann Arbor in September, 1882, and was received 


States are not to be considered in this connection— 
that this wide-spread feeling, encouraged by the 
active measures of the President and leading pro- 
fessors of the University of Michigan, took definite 
and forcible shape in the inauguration, now some 
four or five years ago, of the movement to establish, 
at Ann Arbor, the educational centre of the West, 
a journal of this character, that should reflect the 
maturest thought on educational, philosophical, 
scientific, historical, political, financial, social, 
literary, and artistic questions of current moment. 

But while the unusual facilities for carrying for- 


liberal and scholarly thinkers. 
catholic, but its convictions are decided. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


— 


_day—for the various school journals of the different with favor by educators and the press. The class to 


whom a paper of high scholarship appeals is small 
compared with the number of supporters of even 
the most mediocre of the *“* popular’ journals; yet 
the growth of the InpEx has been encouraging from 
the very first. It has been twice enlarged, and has 
| been extended from twelve to twenty-five issues a 
| year. Its absorption last year of one or two excellent 
State educational papers materially enlarged its 
permanent public, and the character of its subject- 
matter, contributed by recognized authorities in 
their several fields of éhought, has already given 
the INDEX a national reputation and influence. 


*.* The InpEx discusses questions of the day with such conservative freedom, and main- 
tains its position thereon with such courteous independence, that it appeals strongly to all 
Its scope is broad, but its aim is definite; its spirit is 


*,* The publishers solicit the subscription of every person interested in the continued suc- 
cess of an independent exponent of liberal culture, of such distinctive breadth and sound- 
ness as hitherto have not been characteristic of any American educational journal. 


$2.50 per Year (Twenty-Five Numbers.) 
INDEX PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Single copies, 10 cents. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


_ It deals not only with questions of pure scholar- 
ship, but with many of the issues of the day, in a 
spirit of the highest intelligence. — The Christian 


44 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Union (New York). 


_, 
- 


The INDEX is rapidly becoming the recognised 
medium of communication between the leading 
thinkers of our country.—Jewish Messenger (New 
| York). 


40 UNLTY. 


| | 


: The Exchange Table, | Av smes se tree trom jar and discord OAs _ New" ag 
a sts We eannot change them for a. heavenly 
| “Green Pastures and Still Waters.”’ pales @ 
ig Clear in memory’s silent reaches 
| | Lie the pastures I have seen, Oh! God forgive us for our blind distrust, 
| Ae Greener than the sun-lit spaces Teach us the hardest lesson of our life— 
| Where the May has flung her green : Submission; teach us death ends all the 
) Needs no sun and needs no star-light strife, 
4 To illume these fields of mine, And new life springs, like violets, from the 
For the glory of dead faces dust. : 
Is the sun, the stars, that shine. Fanny Driscoll. 
More than one I count my pastures | x*,.The above verses are from advance 
As mv life-path groweth long : sheets of wane forthcoming volume of UntTx | = ——— 
a dear . ’ poems. See prospectus on the second page of IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 
gs onc nry op cover in UNITY v4 March 7. | NORMAN HORSES 
And I a co Rig gg Ao mapa eee (Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co.) 


WEBER PIANOS. NEW IMPORTATION 


Arrived in fine condition June 15, 1884. Have now 
a large collection of choice animals, 
Stables and Headquarters Located at 
Normal, 
| Opposite the Illinois Central and Chicago and Alton 
Depots. Street cars run from the Lake Erie & West 
_ern, and Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 


| Depots, in Bloomington, direct to our stables in Nor- 
mal. Address 


DILLON BROS., NORMAL, ILL- 


oo 


TEN GREAT NOVELS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLUBS AND PRIVATE 


And the dear names bring to them 
Glory as from shining faces 
In some new Jerusalem. 


Yet, O well I can remember, 
Once I called my pastures, Pain ; 
And their waters were a torrent 
Sweeping through my life amain ! 
Now I call them Peace and Stillness, 
Brightness of all Happy Thought, 
Where I linger for a blessing 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, 


From my faces that are naught. waa READING. 
PMR eta aN AE SRA RE oo gg Sens This pamphlet contains, in neat and convenient 
Naught? Ifear not! If the Power IN TEE — a Ly cee of hoy a —_ oes > 
, nity of February 16, upon the above topic. a 
Maketh thus his pastures green, ' issue being unequal to the demand, it can now be had 
Maketh thus his quiet waters Fertile ant Healthful aeaieatrran ibis saps 
> | 
. Unity Leaflet No. 9. 
Out of waste his heavens serene, one , ita ae inte 
7 ¥ ’ ? 
I can trust the mighty Shepherd highlands Ni Florida, Published by 
Loseth none he ever led ; 
: aia a Northern colony invites you to investigate its in- The Colegrove Book Co. 
Somewhere yet a greeting waits me ducements and investments, good school, church, 8o- 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
' ciety, excellent water, two railroads. A rer ; % : 
On the faces of my dead ! temperance town, Agents wanted e:erywhere. For 


, free circulars, maps, &c., address J. H. FOSS, Gen’l 
W. C. Gannett. Manager, Belleview, Marion Co., Florida. THE COSPEL OF TO-MORROW 
J 
ee 


eath. ALL TESTED. a sermon by the Rey. 
ae SHEDS 


. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Why should we tremble at the thought of oe Belk cl 


death ? Price, 5 cents; 10 — 25 cents; post-paid. Pub- 

eath ! (1885) bettie all about ished by 

Is livi h h fai blemished CATALOGUE NEW and OLD ya- The Colegrove Book Co 

s living, then, such fair, unblemis rites fan il DESCRIPTIONS. | profuse y IL- & "3 
bliss D much valuable REE 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
: TT OR MATION. SENT to all 

That with such misery we press the | AP ay" Send camp Sor day Books. Catalogue of Holi- 

ti apt pons Fruit Trees, Small Fruits and Vines. me “ 


The last upon the lips that have no breath? 


Teer Religion may do fora Man.” Deliv- 
ere anuary 2, 1859; printed in pamphlet form at 
a : the time, and for many years out of print; not in- 
Is living, then, such unalloyed deli ght, Tamia, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. A P 
4 Cedar or Pine. A good Clin | Works. Republished by Tae CoteGrove Boox Co., 
renbullt boet. 13 fee Jong, 135 , Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price, 5 cents; 10 
5 | copies cents 
The form that now is naught but sense- | , jy ca $0 Roate built to order. Rend stamp for rt ets, sr 
less clay, catalogue. POW oS UNIT ARI AN sermons, tracts and Lib- 
tained FREE from Miss F. Le Baron, Sec’y, 135 
HIC AGO PRICE ON BOOKS | Wabash Ave., Chicago. She will lend bound books 
are 20 to 40 | on payment of 10c. postage. 
Is life, O heart, a great and priceless week | percent. less than those prevailing in other West- 
* INSTRUCTION. 
from us. Send tal for free catalogues. The | Price,$150. Special Instruction b | 
and fear? Colegrove Book €o., pe n oy mail, $6.00. } 


J. C. EVERETT, LIMA, INDIANA. PHEODORE PARKER'S Last Sermon. Subject: 
cluded in any American edition of the ‘author’ ~ 
Tbat when we lay the lifeless form away, | 
36inch beam, weieht 50 to 
' ag literature maybe ob- 
We feel such grief as darkens all the li ght? | ? 
ern towns. You can save the difference in pri DT 7 
That we should lay it down with grief om. all oa 9 pee books, : ordering Broce PHONETIC SHORTHAND. FOR SELF. | 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ' Ww, W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N, Y. 


